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EUSMERE AND ROSA* 



CHAP. L 

I 

Some Account qf Mr. Ebmere, and qf tohai hoi 
passsed between him and Rasa before she came to 
visit her Parents. 

It 18 now time, courteous reader, to 
introduce Mr. Elsmere to your notice,* 
whose name has been seen only in our 
title-page ; a young man of a very odd 
tun^ of whom we now proceed to give 
you some account. Elsmere was bom in 
Scotland, the son of Scottish parents, and 
educated at the University of £din^ 
burgh : his father and mother died befora 
he came of age, and left him all they 
were worth in the world : he was an only, 
child, and always very greatly beloved 
by his parents, his schoolmaster, and hi» 
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tutors. Now schoolmasters and tutors 
are sometimes knowD to differ in opinion 
from fathers and mothers, in regard to 
only sons especially, who often get flog- 
gings at school and sugar-plums at 
home, until the bitterness of one and the 
sweetness of the other, mixing in their 
stomachs, make them exceedingly sick : 
that was not the case with the hero of 
this our History. He was a lad of a 
grave turn, and so fond of the rod that 
one morning, at half an hour past seven 
o'clock, he was seen by his master to 
take it up with a smile, put it to his lips, 
and kiss it: an odd thing this for a 
school-boy to do, who usually turn their 
tails to the rod, and get out of the way 
of it as soon as they can. Well, tastes 
difier, and constitutions too ; what is one 
man's meat is another man's poison : 
Elsmere loved his book as well as the 
rod ; so he, the book, and the rod, were 
always very good friends. 

When he went to the University he 
kept all his learning on his stomach : 
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some get sick of it at school, and the 

first thing they do^ when they come to 

the University, is to throw it all up, and 

clear their insides of it : Elsmere had a 

good appetite, and a good digestion 

withal ; and, when he came to the Uni* 

versity, instead of bringing a weak sto* 

mach, they found him as ravenous as a 

wolf. But one evil that comes with a 

voracious appetite is this; hungry folks 

will eat any thing, wholesome or un« 

wholesome : Elsmere did the like, and 

fell to strange diet, which, though it did 

not poison him outright, made a strange 

fellow of him : he got hold of some very 

religious books, which teach a man how 

to make an angel of himself before his 

time. Now Elsmere set about to make 

an angel of himself with all diligence : he 

had not worked long, however, before he 

found the making of angels no very easy 

trade ; but the difficulty wore spurs, and^ 

instead of stopping him on the road, as 

some spurs do, pricked him on at a good 

round trot. Now it came to pafiss that 

b2 
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Elsmere, a willing horse, after trotting 
on a good way, gpt knocked up, and was 
fiun to come to a foot's pace ; he kept 
on, however, well knowing that, if he 
could but set one leg before the other, 
be his pace never so slow, it would bring 
him to his journey's end at last : our 
yx>upg hero had a long way to go, and 
many lets and impediments to meet 
withal, but more of this presently. 
When a man is put to hard labour it is 
apt to make him look a little grave ; £la- 
mere, though he was never known to 
laugh much, was now seldom seen to 
smile : his fellow-students said, amongst 
themselves, that he had seen a ghost, and 
|iis tutor at the University thought he 
was going mad. 

Reader, perhaps you have heard of a 
thing called conscience f Elsmere had a 
thing of this sort, and it was so trouble- 
^me to him that he could not rest night 
or day for it : it pricked him so much in 
his inside that, one day, he was in doubt 
if he had not swallowed a great hedge-. 



tiog! Atbottgst odier apparel, he had a 
new ^\t of Batin Hbreeches, which he put 
oil on Sundays, and went to church in 
them : coining out of church one Sun- 
day, he saw a poor man a4)egging at the 
d%^w, with scarce any breeches on at all ! 
He pitiejd the poor man, and felt a keeA 
desire to help him ; so far all was right : 
so, commanding the man to follow hiaa 
to his rooms, he pulled off his new satin 
breeches, gave them to the poor man, 
who was afraid to wear them for fear of 
being taken tip on suspicion of having 
dtolien them, and Elsmere took the poor 
inan's i^ged breeches in-exchange. As 
isoon as the poor man was gone, who 
wrapped himself up as well as he could 
in his coat, and walked off without any 
breeches^— as soon as the mendicant was 
gone^ Elsmere hung the poor man's rag^ 
ged breeches upon a nail in his room, and 
spake to them as follows : viz. ** The world 
in which we live is a very wicked world, of 
which this poor man's ragged breeches 
>ure a sad proof; how often have I seen 
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poor men in ragged breeches^ before this 
day, and gave them no help ; to punish 
myself for which neglect^ I am now de- 
termined to wear this poor man's ragged 
breeches myself for* a week ! ** Saying 
which, Eismere, who had stood some 
time without any breeches at all, forth- 
with slipped into the ragged breeches 
himself, and went to the evening service 
in them. Now it came to pass that a 
flurry of wind caught his upper garments 
at the church door, and exposed his rag^ 
ged breeches to twenty people. One of 
the twenty happened to be his tutor, who 
looked at his pupiPs breeches; but, see* 
ing him wrap himself in his gown, after 
the accident, in such a manner as no 
offence might come in the church, he 
took no further notice till after the ser- 
vice, when, touching him on the shoul- 
der, he begged to speak a few words to 
him in private. 

Elsmere followed his tutor to his apart- 
ments, who, shutting the door, spoke to 
him as foUows : " Pray, Mr. Elsmere^'* 
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says he, putting his gown a little on one 
side, ^^ pniy, Mr. Elsmere, are these the 
best breeches you have to come to 
church in on a Sunday ? '' Elsmere at 
first stood silent ; but, upon being a good 
deal pressed by his tutor, he burst into a 
flood of tears^and told him, very fairly, the 
whole story. His tutor, though a grave 
man, could hardly forbear a smile : reco- 
vering his countenance, however, he read 
him a long lecture, the sum and substance 
of which was, that charity was certainly a 
very good thing, but that it was a very 
wicked one to make charity ridiculous. 
Elsmere was sufficiently convinced, by 
his tutor's arguments, to return to his 
own rooms and pull off his ragged 
breeches ; and glad enough he was to get 
rid of them, for some reasons which 
must be left to the ingenuity of the 
reader. 

Elsmere was eighteen years of age 
when he bestowed his charity upon the 
poor man at the church door. Now, 
reader, you must understand, if you have 
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not understood it already^ that Elsmeie 
was a man of a dark and gloomy mind^ 
who bad fallen amongst religious book89 
of a severe proscriptive casl^ that forbid 
a man^ under the greatest pains and pe* 
nalties, to eat an egg under any rules but 
their own ; books that make morality 
ridiculous, and turn religion into a fury : 
£]smere had fitUen amongst these writers, 
like a man among thieves ; and, though 
they had not stripped him of all, had 
succeeded so far as to rob him of a great 
deal of his reason. He left his tutor's 
apartments with a very grave face ; and, 
though he was convinced that what his 
tutor had said to him had a great deal of 
good sense in it, he came to a mind, at 
last, that his tutor was a man of loose 
principles ; and, though he might be a 
yery good sort of person, in the wordly 
eye, he was not quite an angel in his 
own. Amongst other signs of his reason 
not being always at home, Elsmere 
would talk to himself an hour together, 
and that, too, as loud as if he were speak* 
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ing to one that was very deaf. Coming 
from his tutor's rooms, be walked up 
into a comer, where two high walls met ; 
and, standing as close as he could in the 
angle, with his face towards the masonry, 
he began to talk in a loiid voice, as it 
were to one shut up in the building. 
" This world/* said he, *• is a very 
wicked place, and all the men and 
women in it v^ry wicked t Human na- 
ture is not what it was in old time, when: 
St Ignatius, Hermes^ Pastor,. Clemens 
Romanus, and St. Pc^ycarp, flourished j^ 
when St. Chrysostom read his lecturesy 
and Tertullian row like a storm upon the 
earth I In those days, religion stood 
upon the very lip of hell ; and, as often 
as the devil made an attempt to come 
up, like an eructation from below, pushed 
the evil spirit ba^k again, down its 
throat.'* Some of his fellow students 
jstealing up behind him, and overhearing 
Elsmere's harangue, which a man might 
bave done without being at the pains to 
come very near, burst into a laugh, as 

b6 
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loud as the neighing of a horse : and 
one, either more intiroate with him, or 
more saucy than the rest, pulled his gown 
aside, to look at his breeches, which his 
tutor's arguments, and the furious at- 
tacks of certain animacula on his skin, 
had now brought him to a mind to 
change ; but his mind was, as yet, only 
changed, and not his breeches. 

*' Why, Elsmere," aaid one, who 
recovered from a fit of laughter sooner 
than the rest, ^ where the devil did you 
get these breeches ? ** Elsmere said, it 
was no matter ; he had put them on for 
reasons too sublime for them to guess, 
who were too much of a piece with the 
earth on which they trod, to hear, much 
more to understand, his motives. One 
said, he did not see much sublimity in 
ragged breeches ; ^hen Elsmere walked 
off, and, locking himself into his rooms, 
fell into a muse : well, reader, and there 
we will e*en leave him, for what can we 
do with him ? and in the mean time, let 
you a little further into his character. 

5 
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Follow US) then, reader, and you shall 
see what you shall see. If we look at 
Elsmere in a moral and religious light, 
we shall find him to be a young man of 
no common excellence; but his fault 
was this : he carried matters a little too 
far, and, with the best intentions in the 
world, made both religion and morality 
ridiculous : now to clothe the naked9 
and mortify one's own pride, are cer- 
tainly very meritorious acts and deeds j 
but to exchange breeches with a raga- 
muffin, and wear them a&er we have so 
done, has something so odd in it, that if 
we do such things we must expect to get 
laughed at for our pains. Elsmere was 
one of the best young men in the Uni- 
versity to which he belonged, and one 
of the best scholars in it : divinity was 
his favourite study, and his knowledge 
of the Greek and Latin tongues, having 
access to the public libraries, soon 
brought him acquainted with the school- 
men and the fethers of the church : The 
doctrines of Plato laid a foundation for 
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an odd sort of a structure in his mind, 
which those Gothic architects, the 
schoolmen and the fathers of the church, 
£nished after their most whimsical man- 
ner of building ; • but when all was done^ 
a*eason and religion had a hard matter to 

> know how to live in such a curious habi- 
tation without breaking their heads^ their 
.shins, or their elbows ! There was a wall 
in one place where they expected to find 
a door ; and when they did find a door^ 
Reason might push on one side, and 
Religion pull on the other, and find after 

.all, that it was either not made to be 
opened, or stuck so fiut in the posts that 
nothing short of a miracle could find any 
passage. In a great many rooms there 
were no windows at all, and in others 
one could not see for light; where a 
candle was wanted, there was^ no such 
thing ; and where there was nothing to 
stumble over, there were as many lamps 

-hun^ about as at an illumination. In 
one fire place you might see a fire big 
^enough to roast an ox^in another, a little 
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brasb-wood that made a moiastrous blaze 
for a short time, and then went o(it. In 
some places the floors were so uneven 
that one was afraid to take a step, and 
none could take two without coming 
neck and heeh to the ground ; in others, 
all seemed fair and even, but the pave- 
ment was as slippery as ice, and as brittle 
too, for it would break and let one 
through in a moment. In many places 
there were stumbling-blocks laid on 
purpose for folks to ^ break their shins 
over ; and if any one attempted to go 
up stairs, it was ten tliousand to one he 
feH slap into a great hole dng under the 
foundation. 9ome parts of the hoose 
.looked as if they had been some time or 
other turned upside down; and, although 
marks of an able hand were visible in 
putting some members of the building in 
their places again, many gaps, and rents, 
and schisms, were apparent in the walls, 
which seemed to be of np use but to let 
the wind in« But we must hold our 
hand, for if \i0e»iideFtookta.de8cribe the 
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furniture, the meats, and drinks, the 
inhabitants, and the goods and chattels, 
which this strange mansion contained, 
the thing would take up as many pages 
as there are in ^^ St. Thomas Aquinas,*' 
or •* Bellarmine's Controversies." 

This, and the reader's patience^ being 
duly considered, we must only touch a 
few heads, and have done. The rooms 
where the people kept their clothes were 
filled with great heaps of the oddest 
garments a man ever saw ; some were as 
ragged as the beggar's breeches above 
mentioned ; others plastered with gold, 
and stuck full of diamonds ; and some so 
curiously constructed, tlmt when a man 
got his body and limbs once fairly into 
them, be never could find his way out 
again. Some were made of silk and 
some of the finest linen ; some of sack- 
ing and the coarsest hair-cloth: these 
latter were intended for shirts and shifts, 
.and whoever put them on, lived as it 
were in the midst of a great brush. To 
speak fiiirly, however^ some dresses were 
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neat and decent ; but many were such 
odd pieces of apparel, that a man could 
scarcely look at them without astonish- 
ment or laughter. We could say a great 
deal upon the meats and drinks ; but for 
some reason, we shall not touch upon 
what was contained either in the larder^ 
the kitchen, or the cellar: there was one 
odd kind of dish, however, that upon a 
word's speaking was turned out of one 
thing into another, though to a man who 
had eyes good enough to see a church- 
steeple by day-light, it did not seem to 
be a bit altered. But of all the noises 
ever heard in one house, the tower of 
Babel hardly excepted, none, perhaps^ 
ever came in competition with the loud- 
ness, the variety, the oddity, and the 
discord of what were heard in this place! 
And, as for the people in it, they were 
all together by the ears, tearing one 
another's clothes off their backs, quarrel- 
ling, pulling one another's hair, spitting 
in one another's faces, kicking one 
another's wigs about, buffeting, and 
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scratching one another's eyes out of 
their heads !-~Yet, amongst the number, 
there was here and there a man of good 
kense^ who got his friends together, and 
enjoyed a little quiet talk in a corner. 

Surely this was a great deal for one 
man to have in his head ; it were enou^ 
to turn his brains! It did turn Elsmere's 
brains half over, but could not get them 
any further* Now to be half mad is 
something, though not so good as to be 
stark mad ; for then, one has an excuse 
for any thing, which is very hard upon 
a gentleman in his senses, who cannot 
do so much as beat another's brains out 
without being called to an account for 
it* Elsmere's madness, however, did 
not lie this way ; all his violence was 
directed against himself, whom he took 
to be one of the most wicked beings 
incarnate. So he and the flesh fell 
fearfully at odds, and he took every 
opportunity to do it all the despite he 
could. Some folks get tired of old 
tilings, as. bet did of his old breeches i aa 
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vHien he came home he put them s^dt^ 
and took a step into something better t 
he tamed his tutor's arguments in his 
head, and discovered something too 
carnal in them, something too loose, -and 
concluded, as some wise folks have done 
before him, that he was the. oAiy man 
that was right at last. In regard to being 
laughed at, he held it to be an honour, 
and one of the very best proofs that were 
to be had, that he had done his dbty« 

After aU, poor Elsmere's meaning was 
^X)d, though the effects of it lay a little 
out of the common road. *' The poor 
man,'' said Elsmere, looking at the 
ragged breeches that lay before him on 
the floor, ^^ whom I found begging at 
the church gate, was of course a better 
man than myself; and, if better, more 
worthy ; and, if more worthy, a man o£ 
greater merit, and therefore ought to 
be better clothed than L In the first 
place, ^ he had less pride than I ; for he 
could wear these ragged breeches witl^ 
out being at all ashamed to be seen in 
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them ; but the moment I put them on, 
my pride was hurt, and I felt what I 
deserved, great mortification in them. 
This is a proof that they were of use to 
me : there is no doubt of this matter, 
for I felt it in myself. My tutor may 
argue as he will, and the world laugh as 
it pleases ; I know that I am got into 
the right way, and will do my best to 
keep it: digress from it I must, at 
times, through the frailties of the body ; 
but, as often as I do, fastings, and prayers, 
and mortifications, will soon bring me 
back again. 

To put all this in practice, when he 
was invited to dine with a friend, and 
felt himself very hungry, which he 
almost always was, for he grudged him- 
self a bit of good meat, not out of ava* 
rice, for that he held to be a deadly sin, 
but in order to beat down the flesh and 
Satan— when he was bidden to dine with 
a friend, and felt a good appetite, though 
he sat down to the best, he would eat 
nothing but a crust of bread, and drink 
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nothing but cold water in the midst of 
the choicest meats and wines. Ebmere 
was a young man of very uncommon 
beauty, which his temperance, sobemesty 
and chastity, kept in the fullest bloom ; 
the ladies love pretty things, and they 
loved to look at the pretty Elsmere; and 
they would, sometimes, forward jades t 
more shame for them ! and they would at 
times edge in a word upon him, who^ 
being a man of warm passions, made it a 
rule, if a pretty young woman sat on one 
side of him, always to look on the other^ 
or dip his eyes in the ugly face of some 
old withered virgin, of such hideous 
aspect, that no horse could meet h^ in 
the highway without snorting at her ; no 
dog stay in the same room with her 
without howling, or making a dash to 
run up the chimney. Of all the temp- 
tations, Elsmere dreaded a pretty woman 
the most, and he actually one day came 
to a pause if he should look for means to 
put his eyes out ! He went so far as to 
bargain with a poor boy to read to him. 
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fer he coiM hot part with his dailmg 
suldionl, and also to lead him about when 
lie came to be blind ; and what wouM 
^ave become of two of the finest eyes in 
the world we tremble to say, if old 
Bttinyan had not spurred him up to go 
fbrth and fight, which he could not do 
unless he saw his enemy. So the very 
next time he met a pretty giii, he^ like 
a hero, stared her full in the face ; and 
he got a pennyworth for his penny, for 
that pretty girl was the charming Rosa* 
« Turn short at thid comer, reader, and 
9re will bring you round again into the 
Toad in a few minutes. Elsmere's tutors 
whose namfc was Dr. Grove, was a 
distant relation of Lady Alicia Grove, 
Rosa's aunt : He had a house in £dtn»- 
burgh, where he enjoyed the society of 
his friends when University business was 
done : now it came to pass, that Lady 
Alicia and Rosa were invited to come 
and see the Doctor and his wife: £!• 
smere, with all his oddities, was a very 
great favourite with the Doctor, who^ 



weing htm like!/ to. take a condcal.tura, 
vouid often invite him to his house, and 
give him good advice upon many mal^ 
ters. It came to pass^ likewise, that 
Elsmere was bidden to dine with his 
tutor, one day, when Lady Alicia and 
Rosa were staying in the good Doctor's 
house. Ebroere, punctual in all things^ 
came early, that he might be in good time 
fi)r the dinner. Women, and the dan^ 
gers that surrounded them, happened at 
this time to occupy much of Elsmere's 
attention ; he was reading to his case^ 
tumbling over the fathers of the churchy 
and the monkish writers, for armour and 
for weapons against the day of battle } 
he heard that the Doctor had a terrible 
beauty in his house; so he was ia some 
measure prepared for the foe. 

Elsmere had all his armour upon his 
body, and his. shield in his hand, when 
Rosa, who happened to be the .first lady 
dressed, came into the room. Rosa was 
in no humour to fight, though her fine 
eyes encountered a pair of as fine ones 
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in Elsmere^s face as her own. The 
contest soon began^ which should dart 
the brightest rays into their opponent's 
beamy spheres, and ^ance for glance 
was exchanged, each contending for the 
victory: a sweet smile and a graceful 
curtsy from Rosa won the day» and 
Elsmere's eyes were beaten to th^ 
ground ! — ^and it would have been well 
if no greater mischief had been done. 
What sort of a breast-plate Elsmere had 
put on that day, or what materials his 
shield was made of, we will not say: 
good or bad, however, steel, iron, gold, 
or brass, a dart shot from Rosa's pretty 
lips, when she gave Elsmere her smile, 
pervaded all, and flew directly into 
Elsmere's heart! — But Rosa had no great 
things to boast of on her side of the 
question ; for the blush, and the downcast 
eyes, when Elsmere received his wound, 
avenged it well, and Rosa felt something 
pierce her lefl side, in a moment, just as 
if a great pin had pricked it. When 
folks get such sharp things as spears and 
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arrows stuck into them, they are apt to 
wince a little. Rosa gave signs enough 
she had got a hurt, but Elsmere saw it 
not ; and the best reason we can give 
you, reader, is, because he did not look : 
if he had, and followed Rosa up with a 
smile, and showed his beautiful teeth, 
she would have fallen dead, at her full 
length, on the carpet. Reader, you well 
know what a chatterbox Rosa is of old ; 
she felt and dreaded Elsmere's power 
over her in a moment, and, moving to a 
window near which Elsmere stood, with 
that ease and elegance which fine masters 
give, " Pray, Sir,'* said she, turning her 
fine bosom full upon him, which set fire 
to Elsmere's breast, and burned all the 
fathers of the church in his heart to 
ashes — ^** Pray, Sir,'* said she, with one 
of her most lovely smiles — O sure no 
smile e'er equalled Rosa's smile! — 
** Sir,*' said she, " by your dress you 
seem to be a student here ; what num- 
ber have you in this fine University, and 
to what arts are students bred in it ? 
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. This broke the silence, which makes a 
)«dy and gentleman look silly if it hold 
too long between them ; but Rosa's ease 
and manners chased it hence; and 
although it be pain and grief to the ladies 
to talk, she asked Elsmere, whose eyes 
were still cast down as if to show his 
fine long eye-lashes, that made Rosa's 
heart smart like a whip, she asked £3^ 
smere half a dozen questions before she 
could get so much as one answer from 
him, poor fellow ! and that was broken 
into two or three different pieces, like a 
brittle thing that falls from a trembling 
hand and gets shattered. 

It was not long before Rosa found out 
that Elsmere was almost frightened out 
of his wits : she put it to the score of 
living shut up within the walls of a 
college, and could have found in her 
heart to have offered him her salts. Now 
to see so much modesty in a young man, 
and one so handsome too, had as much 
wonder as it had charms for Rosa, who 
had been some time used to the impudent 
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young rascals about town, that could 
scarce be kept at a distance with a pitch- 
fork. She looked at the beautiful 
Elsmere with a sigh ; and here it was 
where Rosa first knew love. She thought 
him very stupid though not to talk more, 
and threw her fan down on purpose to 
try if he knew how to pick one up, and 
put it in its proper place*— Elsmere 
looked at it as it lay at his ieet, but 
whether he thought it would burn his 
fingers if he touched it, or might bite 
him if he meddled with it, we can't say ; 
but he let it lie, until Rosa stretched out 
her hand to siiow Elsmere what a pretty 
round arm she had, and made a little 
stoop as if she would pick it up hersel£ 
Elsmere then, after two attempts, got 
hold of it, and ventured — how dared he 
do such a thing ? — ventured to look in 
Rosa's face, when he gave it hen Rosa 
did not miss the opportunity — she would 
have been much to blame if she had— 
she did not miss the opportunity to dart 
another of her very best smiles into 

VOL. u. c 
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Elsmere's delightful browQ eyes, when 
she received it. . . 
^ Now, pretty reader, there was quite a» 
much harm done on one side as the 
other, and there was not a Ut of love, aa 
big as the smallest pin's point ia the 
world, lost between Elsmere and hia 
Rosa. Lady Alicia, Mrs. Grove, and 
the Doctor, coming into the room at thia 
time, gaye Rosa an opportunity c^ run- 
ning up st^s to her apartment, and she 
gave ease to her heart by a flood of tears. 
^* What ! ** said she to herself, with a 
sob and a sigh mixed together, ^^ have 
I gazed without danger, and conversed 
without the least harm, with the hand- 
somest and most engaging of* the young 
men in the gay world, and come to lose 
my heart in the cold cloisters of an 
University ? But I know my heart well 
enough to be assured, that the wound it 
h$s this day received is an incurable 
one ; this young student, whose name I 
do not as yet know, must be mine, or I 
will be no man's." Tears flowed apace 

5 
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bere, and stopped poor Rosa's soliloquy. 
But the noise of the servants serving the 
dinner now interrupted her, and a sweet 
savour from the Doctors dining room — 
the Doctor loved roast beef and plum pud- 
ding — a sweet savour from Dr. Grovels 
dining room, put Rosa in mind of what 
people of taste are fond of. She ran to 
ber bason and washed her eyes, and made 
die best of her way into the dining- 
room, where she found all the company 
m their chairs ; and there being only one 
vtfcant, and that next Mr. £l»mere, she 
was fmxed to take that, you know^ 
pretty reader^ or stand all dinner time. 

Truly sehsible^ now, of the dreadful 
wound she had got in her poor aching 
heart, she felt all the spite and malice in 
the world to be thoroughly revenged on 
Elsmere for what he had done, without 
bearing any malice on his part, or even 
so mucb Bjs knowing that he had trans- 
fixed the charming bosom of the beauty 
who sat i^ext hida^ and warmed that side 
of him just as if hef sat close by a great 

kitchen fire I 
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CHAP. II. 

FuHhtr Partictdan of ike Loves of Elsmere amd 
Rosa: Dr. and Mrs. Grove visit Lady ABda^ 
ct Spade-oak : Elsmere accepis an Imkaiion io^te 
^thePartjf. 

Rosa, bred in the great world, knew, 
to a pin's breadth, how far she could go 
with a young gentleman without break- 
ing any statute, or transgressing any 
prescribed law. She made the best o( 
her time and place, at dinner, to get 
Elsmere into a talk with her, who forgot 
all about his bread and water, and re* 
ceived upon his plate whatever she offered 
to put upon it ; and, to give her her due, 
she was very attentive to the young gen- 
tleman's wants, and would have put her« 
self upon his plate if she had had any 
idea that he wanted to eat her. But, as 
it happened, Elsmere did not take Rosa 
upon his fork at this time. Rosa looked 
at his mouth, nevertheless, as if she 
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would have been glad to have gone 
down the red lane. It is wonderful, when 
a young gentleman and lady sit next 
each other, and would eat one another 
if they could, how they get tattling to^ 
gether ! As for Rosa, there never was 
such a chatter-pie in the world: she 
asked Elsmere so many questions, and 
tried so many subjects, that she made 
him talk whether he would or not, till, at 
last, his face got so flushed^ and he 
looked so amazingly handsome, that Rosa 
was almost afraid to look in it. The 
cunning baggage had a thousand arts and 
wiles to find out people^s turns, likings, 
tastes, and habits ; and, catching a hint, 
she said she liked Bunyan's Pilgrim's 
T^ogress so well, that she had read it 
twice over : she soon saw Elsmere was 
touched to the soul with this, and she 
poured in her praises upon " the Whole 
Duty of Man,*' which happened to be 
one of his most favourite works. ^^ Mr. 
Elsmere/' said she, it was not long 
before she picked up his charming name^ 
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*^ Mr. Elsmere/' said she, ^^ that divine 
work/' meaning the Whole duty of Man^ 
'^ is but ill suited to the vitiated taste of 
this world ; its rules are too severe lor 
people DOW ; its sentiments too fine and 
too sublime for the coarse taste of this 
our grosser age^'' Poor Elsmere ! this, 
and a good deal more of the like, which 
Rosa, finding his relish for it, poured in 
upon Iiim with an unceasing tongue 
charmed the young gentleman out of hiy 
senses : but it was very dangerous work. 
Rosa set her neighbour's house on 
k fire without thinking of the mischief that 
was coming to her own : she saw matters 
kindle as she would have them, for £]|p 
mere was a stranger to disguise : but aha 
felt the insinuating fire kindle in her own 
bosom at the same time. All she had 
now to do was not to let him know his 
power over her i and this, in order to 
Biake a sure game of him. Elsmere, 
however, was a sharp fellow, and saw 
that she was tbnd of him^ in spite of her 
arts. 



f ■ 
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Rosa now began to open her plan of 
works : she found that she must not ex- 
pect to see him every day at the Doctor'^, 
who did not read his lectures to his 
pupils at his house^ and was willing 
to tie a little string to Elstntre^ that she 
might give him ^ small pull now and 
then. •* Mr. Elsmere/' said she, ^ Dr. 
Grove tells me that vou are tne of the 
best scholars in the University : now, I 
have a httle ftvour to beg of yon ; I 
heard you, after diAner, very much com- 
mend some of St. Chrysostom'ik Homi- 
lies i would you &vour me so far as to 
translate one or two for me, while my 
aunt and I stay here ? '* ** I hope you 
are not gcing away yet,^ said Elsmere, 
with a look which Rosa did not want 
him to translate the meaning of, for she 
could construe it very well herself. '* O 
no/* ttid Rosa, ^ my aunt will stay a. 
fbrtn^ht here ; but I expect some friends^ 
will come and fetch me away in a few 
days.** Now this was false; but the 
reader will see the cunning in it. " Yer^ 
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well/' said be, though it was not very 
well all the while ; ^^ then I will set 
about my translation this evening.'' 

This talk befell after the tea and co£fee 
were removed; and Rosa was sadly 
afraid he should take his departure im- 
mediately; not so, for love and Rosa 
tied him into his chair ; and, if he bad 
gone at that moment^ he must have 
gone away chair and all ! and who knows 
the power of love, whether instances 
may not occur of its making a man and 
his chair, in some case8> one flesh ? And 
a better match, after all, than some that 
are made at the altar ; for many a man 
would pass bis days more at his ease^ ia 
the arms of a chair, with a soft cushion 
in it, than in the arms of many a woman 
that has nothing like a soft cushion about 
her* The time now came for the com- 
pany, at the Doctor's house^ to break up ; 
and that breaking-up was almost heart- 
breaking between Elsmere and Rosa, who 
were engaged in a delightful talk about 
the &thers of the church. Rosa (hcTw 
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could she be so silly ? ) could not keep 
the water out of her eyes, for her heart, 
when Elsmere made his bow at parting. 
She now made her curtsey, and retired 
to her room, to meditate by herself upon 
the occurrences of this day. Elsmere, 
too, had matter for meditation ; but we 
must now have done with them for the 
present. 

The manner m which Rosa and EIs-^ 
mere had engaged one another*s atten* 
tion did not escape Lady Alicia or Dr, 
Grove, who were now left at one ana* 
ther*s mercy, Mrs. Grove having at- 
tended Rosa to her apartment, to see if 
all matters were put in their right placesw 
Lady Alicia — how the ladies do talk !— 
Lady Alicia, casting her eyes^ on the Rev* 
]>octor, spoke as foHows : ^^ Pray, cousin, 
who is the young student that dined at 
yotit table to-day ? '* ^^ He is the only 
child of an old school-fellow e£ mine,'* 
said the Doctor, "who is now in: his grave, 
a worthy good man as ever lived } he 
had the misfortune to lose hia v{\&> ^xA 

c 5 
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died of a broken heari mtHin the year 
4fter her decease. I was made his eiie- 
cutor } my friend, except a few legacies, 
left all his property to his son, Tho- 
maa Augustus, who will come into an 
Qstatfr of two thousand pounds a year 
Bext May, when he will be of age. He 
is a very exceUenI young man, and one 
of the best scholars in the University ; 
but, as the &irest fruits will have their 
specks, and the best roses get the deep^ 
est cankers, religion, a strange fault in a 
y^uQg man, is come to be a disease in 
him ; and it has already run him into 
some extravagances, which certainly 
show, I am sorry to say, considerable 
disorder of the mind. I will tell vou a 
little story of him.'* (Hece the Doctor 
told Lady Alicia the story of the beggar 
whom he met at the church gate.) ^^ I 
have an idea,"*, said Lady Alicia^ ^^ that, 
a^ scion as he has finiahed^ his University 
buaiiiesB, a wife would be of some service 
tOt him ; what d*ye think of my pretty 
tiiecQ i I daaH; imagine tbece would ht 
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any objection, on the part of hef fiienda^ 
to a match between them ; and, between* 
you and me, cousin, from what we ob^ 
served to-day, I don*t think they hate 
one another very heartily/' *^ In r^arcl 
to his budiness in the University,^' said the^ 
Doctor, ^^ he ha» finished that, and witb 
a great deal of credit to himself; but hcf 
prefers college to any other place, having 
the run of the best libraries, and reading 
is his chief delight*** ^^ I love my niece/^ 
said Lady Alicia, ^^ better, perhaps, than 
I should have done any daughter of my 
own } her father and mother are poor^. 
they can give her nothing; but, whM 
follows must be a profound secret be^ 

m 

tween you and me, cMisin : it is ihh ; if 
Mr. £l8mere should make his addressesy 
I will allow my niece a thousand a year 
as long as i live, and shall not foiget hei' 
in my will. She has had no less than 
five offers aii^eady three of whieh^ eame;, 
I assure you^ firom young noblemen ; buf 
she will no^ have any thing to do with 
fe^^ of ftshjon, she teys;, and^althjCMi^ 
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not naturally fond of retirement, their 
manners and way of life are what she dis^ 
likes. Our neighbour, in Cumberland^ 
Mr. Bartholomew Decastro^ whom yot* 
know very weU, has set her very mucb 
against the world, by a sermon which be 
preached one Sunday when we were at 
Oaken Grove chapeL She still retains 
a taste for the gaieties of the town, how* 
ever, and never seems ta have any objee* 
tion to going with me to London, when 
the season commences : but she has got 
a copy of this sermon, and carries it with 
her wherever she goes. There is not ar 
man in the world of whom I have a 
higher opinion ;. but, in regard to religi- 
ous matters, Mr. Bartholomew is a great 
deal too severe for me : I intend to make 
him my executor, however, cousin, since 
you, and our good relation of Hinder*- 
mark, have refused to act." 

*^ I am too much in the wane of life for 
such exertions now," said the Doctor, 
^* or I would have undertaken the ma* 
nagement of your matters with mucb 
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good will^ if you should be called before 
me out of this Ufe : my friend Elsmere's 
business laid me down in the gout for 
two months : I must leave these matters 
now to younger and stronger men/^ 
But, my dear cousin/^ said Lady AKcia^ 
let us think of the thing I mentioned ; 
Elsmere and Rosa would make a very 
pretty couple; their children must be 
beautiful ! '' 

^ Hah'hah,^ said the Doctor, rubbing^ 
one of his shins, ^^jI could crack my joke 
upon these things once. My good old 
jfiriend left his«boy under my care — I will 
think about the thing — but I must see 
more of the young lady — this story <^ 
the sermon sounds^well.** •* I know you 
always act with prudence, cousin — ^you 
shall see more of her : the vacation is at 
hand — come, and bring Mrs. Grove and 
young Elsmere with you, and spend it at 
Spade-oak.'' « Well," said the old gen- 
tleman, ^ I will have some talk with my 
wife and the gout about it. I have not 
been in your parts now these two years ; 
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hey will think I have bidden adieu to 
Hindermark. I have not missed a year 
there for these thirty years before." 
^^ You must come aud see your young 
cousins in Dairy Mead/' said her Lady« 
ship : I found two weddings * had taken 
place in the neighbourhood of Oaken 
Grove» when my niece and I returned 
from the continent" " Well, I will see 
what I can do," said the Doctor, ^^ but 
when this wild beast, the gout, makes 
his den in a man*s con0kution, the owner 
and occupier of the hofise must come to 
an agreement before they jjlu move the 
building, cousin Alicia." ^ * . 

<^ I am quite in love with Elsmere," 
said her Ladyship, ^^ if I was a young 
woman, I would burn half a dozen caps 
until I could find one to his liking/* 
« Well," said the Doctor, " I will sound 
Augustus upon matrimony the first oppor- 
tunity : a sprightly wife may dispel this 
religious gloom that darkens his mind ;. 

* Ocnetievt*! aad Juliafs^ 
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I gave kim i great deal of advice upon it, 
the other day* I took much pains to 
point out his error^ and told him that he 
bad quite mistaken the matter, that reli- 
gion made people cheerful, and not me* 
lancholy. He turned this upon me in a 
way I did not expect ; and for which, 
indeed, I was not prepared ; that was 
the very thing, he said, which gave him 
uneasiness ; it made the good cheerful, 
but the bad melancholy. He said he was 
made by nature worse than others, called 
himself a vessel of wrath ; said he was 
willing to make himself good, but that 
be had no good materials in him to work 
upon ; he had searched narrowly, and 
could find none. He had got a notion 
that some were made on purpose to be 
condemned, that the attributes of the 
Deity miist all have their objects, and 
matter fixr exercise ; that anger was one, 
and that such as he were created on pur- 
pose to be matter for it to work upon. 
He talked a great deal about the extent 
o£'Aiercy« that grace bad. its ¥eimU m^dift 
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on purpose to receive it; he was not 
made to hold it, as some vessds, baskets, 
for instance, were not made to hold 
water : that the virtues had their soils^ 
like seeds ; would grow in some, but not 
in others; that he was made of the wrong 
sort of mould for them. He scarce 
thought it possible that he could be made 
an angel. He had tried some receipts 
laid down, in good and pious books, to 
make an angel ; he had tried to make 
himself one, but had failed, and was cast 
into despair. He was told by pious 
writers that the passions could be rooted 
out; and, unless they were, no man 
could be made blessed : he had tried to 
root out his own, but found their roots 
were so large and so strong that he could 
not pull them up; and, when he thought 
he had puUed one out, lie, kr a very 
short time, found, to his no small morti« 
tification, that he had only broke the 
root in the ground, and that made 
matters a great deal worse, for it sprung 
up with more vigour than ever» But 

6 
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he had not done with himself, he 
said, and had great hopes and expecta* 
tions in fastings and prayers. Thus the 
poor young man ran on weeping, at 
times, as if his heart was breaking ! I 
gave him all the comfort I could, told 
him he was in many errors, guarded him 
against a certain set of writers, who cer- 
tainly mean well, but do a great deal of 
mischief; who cast people into despair 
by making difficulties which exist no 
where but in their own cloudy imagina« 
tions ; and, while some of them make 
possibilities impossible, others do their 
part in the business, and make impossibi- 
lities, possible. If the principles laid 
down by some of* these writers were 
practical, a man might be made a perfect 
thing in this world ; but I told him if he 
fell into despair, because he could not 
work an impossibility, he must have given 
up his understanding to such as would 
fain persuade him that he could. I con- 
cluded my advice by telling him to go 
and read the Bible with patience and at- 
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tention ; for if he had a mind to taste 
pure waters, the best way would be fbr 
him to go to the fountain's head." 

When the good Doctor came to the 
word ** h^d,*' his clock struck twelve : 
upon which. Lady Alicia made her curt- 
sey, and the worthy Doctor his bow ; and 
they retired to their apartments to repair 
the wear and tear of the day. Now,reader» 
we could say a great tnany pretty things 
upon sleep ; how good it makes people, 
for when they are asleep they neither 
steal nor tell lies ; and this to contradict 
a saying of one of the seven wise men, 
who said, ** No man sleeping is good for 
any thing." 

Well, but how did love sit upon Els- 
mere's stomach, how upon Rosa's ? Why, 
reader, it lay very hard upon Elsmere's 
stomach ; and, moreover, it gave him the 
heart-bum : he put down this day as one 
of the wickedest days of his whole life ! 
he had done nothing since he came into 
his tutor's house but obey the will of the 
flesh : in the first place he had eaten a 
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good dinner ; and, in the next, he had 
fallen in love with a very pret^ girl ; 
heinous sins with Elsmere, deadly crimes! 
He fell out with his bed, called sheets^ 
blankets, and feathers, sensual abomina- 
tions ; threw his body upon the cold 
boards, and past the whole night in weepu 
ing and mortification! Rosa, on die 
contrary, wrapped her person up snug 
enough in the bed-clothes, but in vain : 
]ove bit her like a flea, and gave her much 
disturbance : and, the worst of it was, it 
was a flea she could not catch and kill ; 
it had got into her heart, and bit it sadly, 
where she could not get at it to catch ity 
and stop its biting. Rosa had never 
been in love before, and she could scarce 
tell what was the matter with her : she 
found Elsmere was continually before her 
eyes, and his voice perpetually tinkling 
in her ears ; she lay very quiet, however, 
and fell to knitting nets to catch what 
was pretty well catched already. She fell 
also into sad alarms lest he should have a 
great deal more power over her than she 
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could get over him, and was very willing 
to queen it if she could, and burst into 
tears every time she felt her subjection. 
But this must suffice for our lovers at 
present. 

Lady Alicia slept very well after a 
tumbler of red wine, made hot with 
spices, and a toast, her usual supper; and 
as for her conscience she had got it 
wormed, as prudent people serve their 
dogs ; so if it should chance to run a 
little mad it could not bite hen She had 
had two small children, when she was 
young, natural children, as some folks 
call them, who had been brought up 
under the care of Dr. Grove, at £din« 
burgh. The Doctor shook his wig when 
they were brought to him, and some 
think he shook his head in it } he hushed 
matters up, however, and looked to the 
lads, that they should have a good educa* 
tion. When they grew to be men, they 
went into the army, and both died fight* 
ing bravely for their country. Why men« 
tion this thing i why not conceal this spot 
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in Lady Alidads character ? We will tell 
jouj reader ; a worse story than the true 
one took air by some unknown means, 
after Lady Alicia's death, viz. that they 
were the sons of two gentlemen, that 
they were still living, that she had left 
all her property to Rosa, and her own 
sons without a bit of bread. Trust to 
the world for doing things in a handsome 
manner : now, in regard to the two gen^ 
tlemen, subtract one from two, and there 
remains one and the truth : further, be 
it said that this gentleman and Lady 
Alicia conceived a very sincere love for 
each^other ; some disagreement befel be« 
tween the old folks ; and, although every 
thing was prepared for their marriage, 
the afiair Was suddenly broken off: she 
certainly was not married to this gentle- 
man ; they, however, remained faithful to 
each other till he died, which event took 
place about two years before her Lady« 
ship's decease — they had seven children 
-^five of which died in their infancy : if 
any story is told, we hope this story will 
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be told, and this only. Lady Alicia 
lived too much in the gay world for sucli 
a trifle as this to give her any smart ; 
and, to give her her due^ the matter waa 
kept too weU a secret for the example 
to mis in the public atmosphere and poL^ 
son othtfs. The thing was wrong : be 
her own faults^ however, and no more 
than her own, on her own head ; her 
case was a hard case, but that is no ex« 
cuse for ill conduct 

How did the Doctor and bis lady 
sleep ? Why, pretty fairly, reader, for fat 
old folks ; he and the old lady changed 
night*caps in the course of the night 
^^ Where's my night-cap ? '' said the 
Doctor, and finding one in the dark put 
it on : *• Where's my night-cap ? " said 
the old lady, and finding one in the dark 
put it on likewise. The Doctor lay as 
quiet in his bed as a bottle foil of good 
liquor ; took a roll over, however, now 
and then, to prevent the crust sticking 
all on one side, and rolled his cap ofi; 
fine old couple had two beds mor- 
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ticed together^ forasmuch as they were 
too large to sleep in one : the Doctor 
weighed mie-and-twentj stone, horse- 
man's weight, without his wig ; and his 
lady nineteen, without her flannel petti- 
coat. It hath sometimes struck us with 
wonder what these monstrous great wigs 
have to do with religion ? Neither the 
apostles, the disciples, nor the fathers of 
the church, wore any wigs at all ; nei- 
ther were the old archbishops, or 
bishops, ever known to owe so much as 
a single hair of their dignity to the tail 
of a cow : for, reverend sir, and weonean 
you no offence, from the tails of cows, 
and from the tails of calves, are these 
great wigs constructed — and the names 
of cows kip, And calves kip^ are in the 
mouths of every wig-builder in the 
kingdom. 

Old Boniface upon his pate 
Wore, it is said, a horned hat; 
One horn whereof was made to shew 
The old law, t'other horn the new. 

Old Cwnicak 
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If you wish to put the book down, 
reader, having a call any where,— to din- 
ner, to supper, to bed, or to your sweet- 
heart, you may make a mark with your 
thumb-nail at *^ Old Comical," and leave 
matters for another touch : for this place 
stands but the half-way-house in your 
journey through this chapter* 

We could give you half a dozen pages, 
reader, upon these good folks getting up; 
but we must be brief, and bring them all, 
except Elsmere, immediately into Dr. 
Grove's breakfast parlour : Rosa's eyes 
looked a little red and swelled ; which 
thing nobody took any notice of, though 
every body saw it, and much talk ran 
upon Dr. and Mrs. Grove's visit at 
Spade-oak, Elsmere was not named, for 
some reasons ; one was, because Lady 
Alicia had it at heart to make a match 
between Rosa and that grave young gen- 
tleman : two thousand pounds a-year 
were two thousand more reasons : your 
sly old anglers never speak a loud word 
while they are a-fishing : it would be 
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time enough for Rosa to hear good news, 
and Lady Alicia knew very well what red 
and swelled eyes meant, in a young gen- 
tlewoman, before this day. Mrs. Grove 
stuck a little out, not because she was 
fat, but because she was afraid the jour- 
ney would be too much for the good 
Doctor: Lady Alicia won the game, 
however, at last ; and the day was fixed 
for the payment of the visit. 

After breakfast, Rosa said she should 
like to take a walk and look at the Uni- 
versity i so Lady Alicia and Rosa walked 
with the Doctor, college matters calling 
the Doctor to his rooms. Rosa asked 
whereabouts Mr. Elsmere's apartments 
were ; a9id, being shown them, said, it 
was the prettiest part of the whole place: 
she walked twice close by the windows, 
to which Lady Alicia made no objec- 
tion } and, one of the blinds being 
drawn, they saw him sitting at his book. 
*' Ahem ! ahem ! *' said Rosa, " IVe swal- 
lowed a nasty fly." Elsmere heard her 
cough, which she most certainly never 
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meant that he should; and^ looking 
round, saw, to his no small consternation 
and dismay, Lady Alicia, and some 
other lady walk by his windows; he could 
not be expected to recollect Rosa's face, 
having only seen her once in his life, and 
that as long ago as the day before : Lady 
Alicia, however, struck liim as a person 
he had somewhere seen, Klsmcre was 
deep in St. Chrysostom ; and, jumping 
lip suddenly, to look who it was that 
coughed, sat down again on the other 
side of his table, over the whole of which 
the vast folio stretdied its length ; he 
dropped his eyes upon the book again, 
and read away without ever finding out 
that, on his sitting down on the other 
side the table, the venerable father lay 
with his bottom upwards: a young man, 
in love, can read a book let it lie any way 
upwards •, to be in love, therefore, is a 
very great advantage to young students 
in the Universities, who arc engaged in 
the Cf reek tongue. 

Lady Alicia saw Klsmcre look round, 
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caught his eye — she was an old cat at 
catching of men's eyes — caught his eye, 
and made him a M*alking curtsey: £1- 
smere gave her a bow for her curtsey, 
though it was worth a great deal more ; 
and there — how gallant a young man 
sometimes is! — and there the matter 
ended. **0," said Lady Alicia, ** if you 
are so cool as that. Sir, we shall soon 
have done with you : — I am mistaken, I 
find ; all the love, I fear,, lies on the wrong 
side/' If a hook would not do, how- 
ever. Lady Alicia never gave matters up 
until she tried the crook. The excel- 
lent character Dr. Grove had given 
Elsmere, and his fortune, set Lady 
Alicia upon whetting her claws ; and if 
she lost the mouse at last, she was deter- 
mined it should not be the fault of the 
old cat. Lady Alicia and Rosa now 
made the best of their way home, and, 
though Lady Alicia lost her errand, and 
Rosa her heart, they both were deter- 
mined to shed the last drop of their 
blood in the service. Her ladyship, 
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however, kept her intentions^ at present^ 
a secret from her niece ; and Rosa^ as 
carefully, her love of Elsmere from her 
aunt, who knew a great deal more of 
Rosa's secret than Rosa did of hers. 

** That was a very agreeable charming 
yonng man,'* said her Ladyship to Mrs. 
Grove, when she returned, " who dined 
at your table yesterday, pray what his 
name ? " — not the first question ever 
asked by a lady because she knew all 
about the answer already. ^^ His name 
is Elsmere,'* said Mrs. Grove; " poor 
young gentleman ! his head is turned 
with religion — he usually sits without 
speaking one word ; I never saw him 
talk to any young lady in my life before 
yesterday — you must be a great favourite 
of his, Miss Smith." "Odear, Madam,*' 
said Rosa, with a pretty blush, ** I am 
very much afraid it is not so; I should be 
very happy, I am sure, to engage the 
attention of such a sensible young man." 
" Send him another invitation," said her 
Ladyship, ^* send him another invitation, 
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Mrs. Grove ; I should like very much to 
be better acquainted with him.'' Upon 
which Mrs» Grove very kindly rang her 
bell, and, the servant coming, '^ Send the 
footman,'' said she to the butler, who 
happened to answer the bell, ^' send the 
footman, with our compliments, to Mr. 
Elsmere, and bid him say we shall^^e 
glad to see him to dine with us to-day 
at five o'clock/* " To day will be too 
soon," said her Ladyship, ^^ Mr. Elsmere 

will think ." '' O no," said Mrs. 

Grove, " when the Doctor is not at 
home, I send for Augustus to dine with 
me every day for a week together— he 
is used to it ; but we can never get him 
to talk when there are any young ladies 
in the room : I am sure he did not talk 
to Miss Smith because he hated her," 
said Mrs. Grove, shutting her eyes and 
kicking out her petticoat, (a way she had 
when she was arch). " Not that I think 
you talked to him because you liked 
him. Miss Smith/' added the old lady, 
giving her petticoat another touch« 
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** Indeed, Madam/* said Rosa, •• I 
like Mr. Elsmere very much ; I think 
him a very handsome young man, and 
his conversation, though different from all 
other, very agrefeable/* N, B. Reader, 
the best way to tell a lie is to tell the 
truth in such a way as to make another 
think you don't mean it, " The man 
whom a young lady likes is the last she 
will ever commend,** said Mrs. Grove ; 
" when the Doctor won my heart I 
abused him from morning to night.** An 
old cat knows where a kitten's tail grows. 
^* It is very hard, indeed,** said Rosa, 
*' that I cannot praise Mr. Elsmere with- 
out being thought to hate him, or i^eak 
against him without being thought to love 
him. He is a very odd young man, but 
a very clever one : however, I think he 
is too grave to please the ladies. I like 
to talk to a gay man, but I had rather 
marry a grave one.** ** I vow,** said 
Mrs. Grove, giving a jump up in her 
chair as if a wasp stung her, ^^ we will 
make a match between your niece and 
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Augustus, Lady Alicia.'* " To marry 
us, and to make a match of us, are twa 
very (JifFerent things. Madam," said 
Rosa; ^^ many are married that arc not 
matched, and many matched that are not 
married: in regard to Mr. Elsmere, I 
would not have him unless he hated me ; 
for men always change when they are 
married. I know a lady that is very 
happy now, whose husband was drawn to 
church by the united force of four strong 
horses. The same four horses draw her 
now, and she is as happy as a princess.'' 
^* Four horses harnessed to a carriage 
have a prodigious power over a lady,'* 
said Mrs. Grove, kicking put her petti- 
coat; ^' and I have some small inkling 
that if you were put into Mr. Elsmere's 
carriage with four good horses to pull 
against you, you must struggle hard for 
it if they did not draw you to the altar. 
Miss Smith, even if you were to meet 
Mr. Elsmere there." 

" AVhen one is willing to do any thing 
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which one would have another think one 
dislikes. Madam/* said Rosa laughing, 
^^ one does not care how many horses 
draw one to do the business : main force 
is a delightful thing when it pulls the 
right way : Heaven grant my enemies 
may never know what it is when it pulls 
against their inclinations/' ^* If your 
enemies should chance to be inclined 
the wrong way,'* said Mrs. Grove, ** they 
may pray Heaven your prayer may not be 
heard. Talking about carriages. Lady 
Alicia, mine is at the door ; and now, 
ladies, if you please, we will take an air- 
ing before dinner.*' Now we have 
packed them off, reader, we will, if you 
please, just take a peep at Mr. Elsmere : 
but, perhaps, you would like to alight 
and take a little refreshment : very good, 
we will stop here and change horses, 
and go on again presently. 
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SECOND PART OF THE SECOND CHAPTER. 

Love, and its train of warm desires, 
found a whimsical reception in £lsmere*s 
bosom. He consulted a variety of his 
favourite authors upon this dreadful pas- 
sion, and found it to be condemned 
under very abominable names by them 
all : he, after summing up matters, and 
examining witnesses, (examining witnes- 
ses should have come first, and the sum- 
ming up afterwards, reader ; but we are 
in haste, and have a great deal of business 
on our hands, and so we hope you will 
excuse this hysteron-proteron as the 
learned call it) — yes, Elsmere, having 
examined witnesses, and summed up 
matters, came to a conclusion that love, 
to make use of the words in our cate^ 
chism, was a sinful lust of the flesh, and 
therefore to be utterly condemned. He 
had ventured so far, however, as to 
translate an homily out of St. Chrysostom 
for Rosa, but started at the thought that 
the devil had tempted him to read even 
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a father of the church, to pamper his 
flesh. Marriage he found — for he had 
got the thing in his head — was not abso- 
lutely condemned by the severest writers; 
but as angels never married, and saints 
were very sparing of it, he came to a 
mind that it were best not to meddle 
with it 

He examined ^' St. Thomas Aquinas,'' 
and found that marriage was carnal, and 
no ingredient in the composition of a 
saint ; that it was vulgar and low, a 
thing that belonged to handicraftsmen. 

St. Thomas puts the peopling of the 
world amongst the trades: some make 
hats, some make shoes, some make cups, 
some make platters, some make bricks, 
some build houses, some make puddings, 
some make pies, and some, as St. Thomas 
responds to his question, make children. 
Elsmere found that marriage was cer- 
tainly allowed, but that he should get 
nothing by it; that is, it would add 
nothing to the treasures of holiness : the 
positive command in Genesis, however. 
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of Increase and multiply, and replenish 
the earth, and the woman being brought 
to the man by the very highest authority, 
staggered our young hero not a little : 
this was easily annihilated, however, by 
the superior wisdom of after times, which 
soon explained away this command, and 
turned the ladies out of saints* houses. 
Now Elsmere had a monstrous mind to 
be a sdnt, but did not much like the 
thoughts of turning Kosa out of doors if 
she had a mind to step in ; and, what was 
worse, he felt himself growing more and 
more in love with her every moment of 
his existence : at last he came to such a 
determination as scarcely ever entered 
the hfead of a two-legged, or a four- 
footed animi4r this will appear in its 
j^ce, or sooner} and then it will not be 
in its place. 

. This good young man's brains, and a 
better there could not well be, were 
puUed one way by writers who held the 
possibility of human perfection, and 
pulled another by writers who held Ihe 
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certain destruction of many, and the verj 
great odds against any being saved from 
eternal damnation ; \7hich was enough 
to distract a man's brains as much as if 
half were put into one platter, and half 
into another, and then set upon two sepa* 
rate shelves. Poor Elsmere, as he 
thought, had gone a long way towards 
perfection, when he fell among these 
thieves, who robbed him of all his merits, 
and told him, for his comfort, that a man 
must have a great deal longer legs than 
he, to step over the mouth of hell with- 
out tumbling into it. This staggered the 
young man; and these doctrines, mixing, 
like oil and vinegar, in his brains, filled 
his head with a strange sort of sauce. 
The reader may easily imagine what odd 
work must needs come when love was 
poured into such a mixture ; but love 
found means to get in, and stay in too, 
when it did get in, let what other gas 
evaporate that chose. Chaos was order 
and arrangement when compared to the 
fierce stir-a-bout in Elsmere's thoughts, 
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when love came in and tumbled down 
doctrines upon doctrines, and threw 
every thing into confusion. 

A man's bowels who, by some blun- 
der, had taken an emetic and a cathartic 
at the same time, were never worse con* 
founded than poor Elsmere's brains, 
when love poured its aquafortis into their 
vessels. Be matters as they might, 
however, Elsmere soon found, afler 
straining and heaving until he was half 
dead, that tartar emetic itself could never 
bring Rosa off his stomach : he flung 
about, and grew so desperate, at last, 
that he took down Old Juvenal from his 
shelf, and read his satire upon the ladies. 
In vain ! Rosa was like a nail : the more 
she was hammered, the further was she 
driven into his heart. To give Elsmere 
his due, however, he fought stoutly; but 
a man must needs make a sorry figure on 
the field of battle who has lost his heart. 

** Marriage,'' said he, *' is certainly 
lawful ; the severest writers cannot deny 
that if they would; the woman was 
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brought to the man in paradise, — none 
can deny that — and, furthermore, the 
Bible itself commands them to increase, 
and multiply, and replenish the earth ; 
for these are the very words of this text 
of Scripture ; and the Bible goes on 
further to prove, that even under the 
theocracy not only marriage was allowed, 
but even concubinage. Now I only 
want one young lady, and with her I 
should be content; but then great 
writers hold, that all such as set them- 
selves apart as the purer vessels, exalt 
themselves to an higher pitch of excels 
lence, and decline the offer ; they grant 
the thing is allowed, but they need no 
such indulgence : if Adam, however, had 
declined the offer, he would have saved 
them all that trouble. 

These writers make it out that it is 
better not to marry ; that a wife is a dis- 
grace to a man, a stain, an impurity; 
and was only created to bring him credit 
and glory in withstanding her tempta- 
tions : that she hangs at his heels like 
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a great piece of lead, drags him and 
weighs him to the earth, and is an hin- 
derance to his flight to heaven : thlit 
such will gain the highest places there, 
that shake the ladies off their skirts, who, 
at best, are only beautiful incumbrances; 
torches that kindle the eternal fire; 
brokers, bj whom souls are bought into 
the funds of hell. Angels do not many, 
and, therefore, saints should hold such 
an impure disgraceful contract in con- 
tempt and abhorrence/' 

Now Elsmere, who had a great mind 
to be both a saint and an angel at once^ 
and ou^itch all others at the bar, took a 
strange thought into his head, and, upon 
the strength of it, came to a determina^ 
tion to many, to show folks how he could 
handle pitch and not be defiled. Some 
may think it was a pity that this young 
gentleman should have, as was the case, 
verystrongpassions, and, looking straight 
forward to victory, pride himself too 
upon the power of his enemy ; for what 
was a conquest gained upon the weak ? 
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How glorious the laurels torn from the 
helmets of the powerful ! Ah ! very true, 
very true indeed, but a man must be in 
a terrible tearing mood, to tear the 
laurels from this last set of gentlemen. 
Well, unless a man shoots he cannot kill 
his bird J so Elsmere was primed and 
cocked, and thought he had nothing else 
to do but pull the trigger : down he sat 
and translated one of the holy father St. 
Chrysostom's homilies for Rosa; and he 
had but just finished it, when Mrs. 
Grove's servant came with an invitation 
to dinner. Matters now seemed to 
move just as if they were oiled; the fierce 
battle in Elsmere's breast was fought 
out; and a smile, emblem of sweet 
peace, sat on his countenance. 

Now it is a hard thing that when a man 
thinks himself the safest, he should just 
then be in the greatest danger* The 
hour of dinner came : Elamerehad room 
enough in his stomach for love and a bit 
of roast mutton : he spruced himself up, 
pulled out his frDl before, put his homily 
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in his pocket, and off he set, all in order, 
to see his sweetheart. Rosa received 
him with a pretty smile ; but if the poor 
maid had known what he had got in his 
head, she would not have been in quite 
such a smiling humour. Well, and so 
dinner came and brought — when folks 
smell roast beef they are led by the nose 
—dinner came, and brought the good 
Doctor, and Mrs. Grove, Lady Alicia, 
and Rosa, a family party, and the angelic 
Elsmere, to the table ; whom not even 
Rosa herself could persuade to touch 
any thing but bread and water ! what ! 
not drink a glass of wine with his sweet- 
heart? — ^no, Elsmere, like the sons of 
Rechaby drank no wine. ^^Dear me! 
Mr. Elsmere," said Rosa, ^^ I hope you 
are not ill ? " " No," said Elsmere, 
with much sanctity of face, *'no. Ma'am* 
I am not ill ; I thank Heaven, I was never 
ill in my life — a little cold now and then 
only excepted." And, indeed, any that 
looked at Elsmere's fine figure and ruddy 
countenance might imagine, all his punc- 
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tualities out of the questioDi that he 
certainly told the truth. He was a fine 
young Highland laddie, and Rosa loved 
him better than her— what shall we say ? 
—her eyes. Lady Alicia^ though she 
was grey-headed, could scarce keep the 
water in her mouth whenever she looked 
at him ; Elsmere had such a pretty look 
when he smiled. Lawk-a-daisy I oh I 
how some ladies do love cherries ! Ab^ 
pretty reader, you laugh at that now, 
but it is very true for all that. Ro8a» 
who had nothing to do with her thoughts 
but to plot, and knit nets to catch a 
pretty bird, took care to get all her 
trammels in order for him : she practised 
some very grave faces in her glass, got 
twenty good sentences by heart out of 
old Jeremy Tailor, and drew a picture of 
St. Athanasius, at full length, out of 
Cave's Lives of the Fathers. When 
Elsmere came into the room she gave 
him a chaste virgin smile, and dropped 
her eyes down upon the carpet: he made 
his bow, and gave her one in return. 
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which at upon his lips as if it were 
frozen there. How can fidks help their 
thoughts ? Rosa thought she could find 
a way to thaw his lips ; and, though she 
blushed at her own thoughts, might only 
be thinking of dipping a comer of her 
handkerchief in warm water — ^nothing in 
the world else one might swear — and as 
to a fidse oath — why — a false oath is a 
&lse oath — ^there's no harm in telling the 
truth. 

Now, reader, we wish we could know 
whether you would choose to have us 
abridge matters or detail every thing out 
at full length that happened at this 
second meeting of our hero and heroine? 
The old gentlewomen, who condemn 
love stories in public, and read novels 
in a comer, through a pair of ^ctades, 
will grudge every sweet smile, every 
squeeze of the hand, and every kiss they 
lose, by an abridgment of the talk and 
acts of lovers ; while the young ladies, 
who cannot endure such nonsense finr a 
moment — a moment being such a very 
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short time — ^will frown at a squeeze, spit 
at a lover^s smile, like a cat, and cry 
^ shocking ! " oh — ^** shocking ! " they 
cannot bear such things--oh ! it is too 
much for them^t is odious, and horrid, 
and abominable, and the book goes slap 
into a work-box, or under a sofa-cushion, 
if any body comes into the room to in* 
terrupt their enjoyment. Well, between 
the old ladies and the young, we scarce 
know what to do ; but, as no squcezings 
or kissing took place at this meeting be- 
tween the lovers; perhaps the young 
ladies will forgive us, and the old ladies 
not be outrageously angry with us, if we 
shorten matters a little. 

It is very good : Rosa knew her cue ; 
and, by some accident or other, getting 
into the next chair to Elsmere, at dinner, 
almost preached him a sermon, extem- 
pore, before she went into the drawing- 
room ; and Mrs. Grove, to her praise be 
it said, put herself to the inconvenience 
of staying half an hour longer in the din- 
ing room, through tenderness of inter- 
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rupting their conversation; now this, 
all things taken into the account, was 
very kind in Mrs. Grove, especially when 
it is considered that she was always in 
greater haste than most ladies, to get into 
the drawing-room. Elsmere, who had 
now formed his plan in his mind, gave 
way, with rather too much imprudence, 
perhaps, to the overwhelming force of 
his passion for Rosa, who, by her moral 
and religious prattle, had most com- 
pletely won the heart of our young 
saint ; but what charmed him the most 
of all was, she eat a bit of dry bread and 
drank a glass of water with him at dinner : 
— not that she dined on bread and water 
— no — she ate three or four good slices 
of roast beef of old Bngland, and drank 
two glasses of your sound Madeira, with 
the jolly old Doctor ; who, though he 
was a very good and worthy man, did 
not quite hold with your dry bread and 
cold water. The gout would have come 
directly into his stomach, and looked to 
what hail been the matter, if he had. 
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Now, the ladies being withdrawn, 
the tutor and the pupil could not be ex- 
pected to be such sticky companions 
as to stick long together when the ladies 
were gone. The Doctor, however, to 
give him his due, did his best to per- 
suade his pupil to drink a glass of old 
port; and, to give it ja relish, said, 
^^ Come Augustus, one glass to Miss 
Smith's good health : '' but no — it would 
not go down. Elsmere said, with a 
blush, he never drank any wine on 
that day ; and he gave a reason why he 
kept a fast on it. You see, reader, how 
very averse young men are to obey their 
tutor's orders; one would not even 
drink a glass of wine, though it was his 
tutor's orders so to do. O the perversity 
of youth ! The Doctor, however, held 
his pupil for half an hour after the ladies 
were gone ; and took much trouble to 
explain many matters to him, in regard 
to what human nature was capable of; 
and how far perfection could come 
amongst the weaknesses, passions, and 
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disturbances, of a poor mortal creature : 
he told him that if a man tried to do too 
much he would do worse than little : a 
man's moral and physical strength were 
very limited ; and, if he attempted to 
strain himself beyond either one or the 
other, it were very great chance, indeed, 
if he did not do himself a mischief: 
** not only himself,*' said the Doctor^ 
^^ but others, too, who might be tempted 
to follow his example." Elsmere, however, 
had got it in his head that he was stronger 
than others, which perhaps was as good 
a proof as any of his weakness. Well, 
reader, these two young folks had now 
entirely won each other's hearts ; and it 
remained for one to speak; and that, 
according to a -Abolish custom, was, it 
seems, not to be'* the lady : Rosa, how- 
ever, would havfe gbne to the last bit of 
string on this matter ; but, knowing 
Elsmere's severe morals, she was afraid 
to venture half way : if nobody spoke, 
what but a certain thing called " silence ** 
could follow ? 
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Now in these bashful matters, an old 
lady is a monstrous useful thing : Els- 
mere, during the fortnight Lady Alicia 
and Rosa made their abode at Edinburgh, 
was often invited, and as often came, to 
Dr. Grove's hospitable board; and, as 
nothing but the pretty kitten was lap- 
ping, what should hinder the old cat 
putting her tongue into the milk ? Aye, 
and Lady Alicia's tongue soon found 
its way into the dish ; she soon let Els- 
mere into a secret, which he, by the 
way, knew something of already; told 
him that she had invited Dr. and Mrs. 
Grove to Spade-oak ; and ventured to 
hope, she said, that some day or other 
she might see him there ; and ventured 
to hope again — how i^gpturesome'she was 
— ventured to hope tluijt he had no ob- 
jection to come there;: , might he be en- 
gaged that vacation ? " No, Madam,'* 
said he. " Choke liim ! " said Lady 
Alicia to herself, " I wish he had one of 
Rosa's gloves in his throat " — how slow 
he bites. " Do you mean to spend the 
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vacation here. Sir ? "" said her Ladyship. 
** I don't know, Madam/* said he. " I 
have room for a large party, at my 
house,** — ^her Ladyship could get no fur- 
ther J and, perhaps, the reader may think 
she went quite far enough — " I have 
room for a large party at my house,"* 
said she, and felt something which she 
had not felt for many, many years ; felt 
as if she was going to blush ! ** Have you. 
Madam,** said Elsmere, with his throat 
and mouth full of ice. Her Ladyship 
could get no further ; and, knowing the 
man, she was afraid of being thought too 
forward, which would have overset the 
frying-pan ; and then, you know very 
well, reader, what would have become of 
all the fat. " Why, Augustus," said 
Mrs. Grove, splitting the block at a 
blow, " how stupid you are ! I am sure 
her Ladyship would be happy to see you 
oome along with us." Elsmere bowed, 
and blushed, and begged pardon, and 
stammered, and said,** He hoped to be 
enabled to accept of her Ladyship's invi- 

VOL. II. E 
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tation." " Enabled ! enabled ! Why, 
do you think you shall l^e strong enough 
to get into my cai*riage this day fortr 
night, if nothing should happen to pull 
you down to the ground, between this 
time and that — a stroke of the palsy, or 
paralysis— -or any the like grievous attack 
CHI your constitution ? ** said the old Lady, 
winking her eyes^ and kicking out her 
petticoat. Elsmere bowed in silence. 

Lady Alicia and Rosa left Edinburgh 
the next morning, and saw no more of 
him. Rosa felt as if a great carving 
knife had been drawn with its. edge di« 
rect]y across her heart — he might at least 
have come and taken his leave; but 
whatever else he took, Elsmere, for some 
reason, took no such thing. Tlie deep 
cut, aforesaid, in Rosa*s heart,, however, 
soon healed at the delightful thought of 
seeing him at Spade-oak ; and that fx 
no short time neither : so Rosa wrapped 
herself up in wool, that her wounda 
might not take air, and laid herself at 
her ease in one corner of her. aunt*s soft 
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carrii^^e. Bat we must not stop by the 
war to talk about what happened oA the 
road^ be it known, that Lady Alicia 
and her poretty niece came safe and 
sound to SpsKle-oaJB^ and left nothing 
behind them except al warm' little heart, 
which, by some accident or other^ was 
not put up with the rest of the luggage. 
A young maiden in love, reader, sits 
upon dionfi all day long, and lies upon 
the points of pins and needles all night! 
— ^this wasjust poor Rosa^s case, so* she 
got wounded all over. BnttherewaB a nice 
day to come, and come it did, and 
brought a nice sun along with it, which 
is more than some days do ; and there is 
no help ; for who can make the sun rise 
if he don't like it ? But the sun rose on 
purpose this fine day" to light the charm« 
ing Blsmere into Rosa's arms; but he 
stopped as soon as he came to her hands, 
for some reason or other; notwiffistand- 
ing he met with very good treatment at 
her handflii which might have encou- 
T2^edbiratD4i9^egDne ftinher;^ adax.' 
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her feet too, for Rosa was in no humour 
to kick him when he came ; and a pretty 
cow, reader, hath, sometimes, an un« 
lucky heel, when down goes her own 
milk, and another cow's along with it, 
if the maid don*t milk her first. 

Elsmerehad not come into Lady Alidads 
magnificent mansion five minutes before 
he asked whereabouts the nearest church 
stood ? If some young gentlemen bad 
asked such a question in his situation, for 
all knew more than he knew they knew, 
some would have thought they were in a 
hurry to be married; but such a thought, 
at that time, was not in all his thoughts. 
The Doctor and his lady todc three or 
four days to get the better of their jolts ; 
but they expressed great joy at being 
come into the old neighbourhood, where 
they had many friends who would be m 
heartily glad to see them : and we are 
sure, from the kind desire* you ex- 

* The Reriewere, as the author hat been b- 
fiurmed, have expreaied a iririi that the hiitocj of 

1 
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pressed^ reader, a little time since^ vfhich 
gave us much pleasure, you will be glad 
to come into the old neighbourhood too, 
of which we shall give a short account in 
this place. Well, reader, we will begin 
with Mr. and Mrs. Decastro, who were, 
at this time, in good health at the castle ; 
and, when they heard that the Doctor 
and his lady were arrived at Spade-oak, 
they sent a servant to make their inqui- 
ries how the Doctor and his lady did ? 
Mr. and Mrs. Bartholomew Decastro 
were also stout and hearty at the farm ; 
and George Grove and Julia, the good 
Doctor's cousins, were doing very well 
at their pretty cottage in Dairy Mead; 



Mr. John Decastro and his brother, commonly called 
Old Crab, should be continued. The author begs to 
gay, in this place, that he is very much flattered by 
this mark of their kindness, and approbation of his 
work ; begs to return them his best thanks for the 
praise they have been so good as to bestow upon it^ 
and for the faults which they have pointed out : their 
praise will alwa3f8 be received with pleasure, and 
their censure with gratitude. 



aod had feuod two little ))abie8 some- 
where or other to enliven their house, 
which was more than old Crab and his 
wife had done at the fan» : Oenevieve, 
and Acerbus Deca^Cro, the phiioacypher, 
lived very quietly and happily on the 
banks of the lake ; and Genevieve had 
lately presented the philosopher with 
two very fine specimens of the animal 
implume bipes at a birth. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grove* at Uindemuurk, 
received the news with silent joy» that 
their worthy relations, the Doctor and 
his lady, were arrived at Lady Alicia 
Grove*s place, at Spade«oak : Lady Char- 
lotte and Harry Lamsbroke Hvere at this 
-time in Paris, where they staid until 
Lamsbroke Park, then under the hands 
of the workmen, should be made ready 
to receive them, intelligence having 
lately arrived that Sir John Lamsbroke, 
Bart., had died at Rome : and we. Old 
Comical J who now handle the pen of the 
writer, were married to Madam Funstallf 
of DiJlies Puddle^ where^ if you will do 
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US the honour to call, reader^ we will 
bring you a glass of rare old tackle, sing 
you one of our finest ballads, and give 
you the best the house affords. But we 
must now return to our hero and he- 
roine, at Spade-oak. Before we proceed 
any further, however, let us just look 
back upon the table of contents of the 
chapter ; or we may chance to promise 
more at tlie head than we perform at the 
tail : it is mighty good, and very welI-~ 
^STs done-^so we shall turn the tap, and 
iet no more out at thia place. 
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CHAP. III. 

EUmere makes his Proposals to Rosa : Old Crabpa^ 
the Doctor and his Lady a VisU at Spad€^oak : 
the Families in the Neighbourhood follow his £x- 
ample : Mr, Decastro gives a grand Dinner ai the 
Castle, Some talk about Mr, and Mrs. Smith, 
and Mr, and Mrs. Button. 

EjLSMERE had now made his abode 
for a week at Spade*oak ; and, although 
once upon a time it had been his design 
to make an angel of himself^ he had 
made a little change in matters, and 
come to a mind to make a saint of him- 
self and an angel of Rosa ; and was de- 
termined to marry her, if she would let 
him, for the sake of her soul, the beau- 
ties of which had now struck him pretty 
forcibly ; for Rosa, a sly toad, had taken 
a great deal of pains to be very good j 
no nun so pious, no virgui consecrated 
to heaven, so lifted up above the x^louds, 
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the dross and faeces of this dirty world. 
But Elsmere had two designs upon 
Rosa*s soul ; one was to enjoy it, and the 
other to be its steward and take care of 
it. Elsmere had not yet made his pro- 
posals to Rosa, certainly ; but all the 
neighbourhood were eager to see Rosa*s 
new lover; for, as hath been said, she 
had already had offers from several, of 
whom she neither liked the smell nor the 
taste : so it came to pass, no very un- 
common thing, that folks had declared 
Elsmere to be Rosa's lover before he had 
declared himself. Elsmere, however, 
could not well have made his escape if 
he would ; for, what with Rosa's leading, 
and a hundred driving, the poor young 
gentleman had but one way to run. 
Lady Alicia, the Doctor, and his lady, 
all took their hammers in their hands, 
laid the match upon the anvil, and went 
to work at it like three blacksmiths ! 

Now the gay mansion of Lady Alicia, 
always crowded with fine folks, was but 
ill suited to the taste of Elsmere \ a \xe^ 
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that used to grow so much aloue» trans- 
planted into a thick wood, wat put to 
much inconvenience f brushed on this 
«ide» and brushed on that, Elsmere ex- 
pected to lose the tail of his coat, and 
used to look round, sometimes, to see if 
it were all safe behind ; he held most of 
his customs fast, however, and his &st» 
days, in spite of other people^s teeth : 
some took him for a Jesuit, some for a 
Roman catholic, and some for a mad- 
man. Elsmere's fine figure and hand- 
some face were a letter of recommenda- 
tion to all the ladies ; but every body 
marked him for Rosa's sheep ; and Rosa 
was so greedy that she would not spare 
so much as a mutton-steak of him. One 
of the arts of a match-maker, is to spoil a 
man's market for every body else but the 
lady in hand ; tin's it was that breathed 
a whisper about the neighbourhood that 
he and Rosa were within the diameter of 
Dn Grove's wig of being man and wiife. 
Elsmere, what with a push from one, 
and a push from another, and the coax- 



ingarts of Rosa, b^an to fed a sort of 
necessity to speak his mind to the love- 
sick maiden : he was now come to 
determination so to do ; and the only 
doubt that remained with him was, whe- 
ther to make his proposals by word of 
mouth, or by letter ? Now Lady Alicia 
had a very fine library^ but it was the 
very last place in the house where a man 
might study ; it being fine summer wea* 
ther, he broke out into the park and 
gardens; and then Rosa lost him for 
some hours together, for she,,.ofcour8e» 
could not run after him, unless it was 
on some message Srotn her aunt, Dr.^ 
or Mrs. Grove, a pfea which they took 
care to supply her with as often as they 
could* 

The lovers had never jret been albne 
together at Spade-oak ; Rosa was quick 
enough to see that he had some pretty 
thing to communicate ; so she contrived 
to make up an accident, one day ; a re* 
ceipt fi^r making which, upon the Uktr 
occasions^ may be of service t& the 
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ladies. Seeing Elsmere in a field at a 
distance from her window, she con- 
trived to get, unseen, into the next, 
where she gave a boy a penny to drive 
some cows, just into the right place: 
well, peeping through a hedge, she saw 
Elsmere to be in the right place too, and 
fell a screaming, as if she was in some 
very great need of hiro« Elsmere heard 
her voice, and leaped . over the hedge ; 
running to her assistance, he asked her 
what was the matter ? ^^ O,** she satd« 
^^ the cattle were coming at her, and had 
terrified her to death P' It was lucky 
that her voice outlived her, however, 
and brought her dear Elsmere to see her 
pant and play her pretty tricks while 
supported in his arms. Elsmere, never 
having had a lady in his arms, before that 
day, did not know what to do with such 
a thing ; Rosa lost her senses, or pre- 
tended so to do, for five minutes, and 
what could Elsmere do? It was his 
duty to support her : presently she took 
it into her head to come to herseli^ with* 
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out having quite one hundred miles to 
come on her journey } and the young 
gentleman, seeing her open her eyes, 
began, very kindly, to make inquiries 
after her health. She still leaned on his 
arm, as one extremely weak from such a 
dreadful exertion and disturbance of 
mind; and begged he would lead her 
into another field, out of sight of the 
bulls and the cows. Rosa knew very 
well there was a nice snug seat under 
some shady trees in the next field, and 
she had but just strength enough to get 
there before she dropped down on a 
bench ; and. having hold of Elsmere's 
arm was no very bad hint for him to sit 
down beside her, which, by some acci- 
dent, he happened to do. Well, and so 
— ^afler some more languishing and pant- 
ing, by which she well knew how to set 
forth the beauties of her person to the 
best advantage, Elsmere began a dis- 
course upon the soul. This was not quite 
so much to the purpose as she could 
have wished ; it came round, however, to 
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the right point at last— Elsmere, apply- 
iDg his hands to both sides of his fkce, 
to compose his features, spake m it §6U 
loweth : viz* ^^ I should imagine, Miss 
Smith," said he, ^^ you have read that 
the body is but the crust and shell of us, 
the soul the kernel : the body must be 
cracked before this kernel can be got 
out of it } the body then is cast aside, 
as a nutshell, at our dissolution, as a 
thing whereof the kernel stands no 
longer in any need ; this kernel, in ua, is 
the seed which springs up into eternal 
life/' Rosa fixed her fine eyes upon 
his delightful countenance all the while 
he spoke, and that out of civility, and to 
show her strict attention to what he 
said. He went on thus : and she went 
on looking at him — ^^ My dear Miss 
Rosa,** said he — Rosa blushed, ^ My 
dear Miss Smith,'' said he ; ^^ there ia 
nothing but our souls that merit our re* 
gard ; and it is not only our duty to cul* 
tivate and adorn our own, but to do tlie 
best we can to cultivate and adorn the 
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fiouk .of our relations aod oiir friends 
Love» my dear Mt88 Smith" — Rosa 
blushed again* a deeper crimson than 
before— >< Xove^ my dear Miss Smithy that 
is, true lov^ is batched in our souls, and 
nothing ought to captivate us but the 
beauty of our souls : the body ts only a 
akin, or rind, it is not worth our estima- 
ttcm ; but the soul is the diamond in the 
box ; it is the souPs lustre ' alone that 
should fill us with rapture for one itnc- 
ther : to continue the %ure, we sliould 
do the best we cati to polish one another*s 
souls i and nothing on this earth gives 
people, whose souls &el a kindness for 
each other, a better opportunity to po» 
lish one another's souls than marriage."' 
This word threw Rosa a little off her 
guard; she blushed, and turned pale, 
and fidgetted about upon the bench, just 
as if the wood were come to life again, 
and was shooting out thorns into her as 
she sat. " I am very much pleased," 
continued he, " I am very much pleased 
with, and feel a kindness. Miss Smithy 

5 
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for your soul; and it would give me 
great pleasure if you would give me your 
consent to polish it." ** Sir,** said Rosa, 
with a cheek of crimson, I, I, I, I, I, I9 
I9 — I : " and had a good mind to have 
fainted away, but was afraid of being 
found out: she fetched a pretty sigh, 
and hung her head ; a rose, overcharged 
with dew, was like her ; for a few drops 
fell from her rosy face to the ground : 
these were tears of joy, reader, but you 
must not tell any body that. '^ T would 
not, my dear Miss Smith," continued he, 
" be thought to mean that I have it in my 
power to polish your soul more than you 
have it in your power to polish my soul, 
but that we shall mutually polish one 
another's souls ; to give and to take mu- 
tual brilliancies from each other ; to give 
a mutual finish to each other's souls, 
and brighten them for a better world than 
this is." 

** Then may I beg for your consent, 
my dear Miss Smith? may 1 beg for 
your permission to do this thing for you, 
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and of you to do this thing fin* me f — 
Now speak the word, as Heai'en may bless 
your soul ! " Mean what he mi^t, and 
Rosa* was not a little puzzled to know 
what he meant, she was, at all events, 
willing to make sure work of it, do what 
he would with her soul ; so she dropped 
her sweet £ice upon her bosom, and said 
** Yes / " A nice little word, reader^ 
wasn't it ? and it just fitted Rosa s pretty 
little mouth. 

Now she was not displeased with the 
compliment he had paid her soul; but had 
quite as lieve have heard some pretty 
things said of her body. Lady Alicia's 
first bell now rang, which put people 
more in mind of the flesh than the spirit, 
upon which our hero and Heroine made 
the best of their way into the house, to 
get ready for dinner. When Rosa got 
into her dressing-room, she fell into a 
muse upon what had passed between 
herself.and Elsmere : do what she could, 
however, she could not> for her heart, 
think that he meant any other than to 
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make her an offer: if she had been 
sure of it she would have jumped oat of 
her skin directly; hat, upon second 
thoughts, she concluded it to be quite as 
well to stay in it until she was } and, we 
think, she did very wisely not to go 
down to dinner without her skin. 

A very few days after the arrival of* 
the Edinburgh family, Old Crab gave 
orders that the saddle should be put 
upon Old Crop, with a candle sowed 
into the crupper to save the old mare's 
tail ; and he forthwith trotted to Spade- 
oak, to pfty his respects to Dr. and 
Mrs. Grove. *«Well, Doctor," quoth 
Old Crab, shaking hands with him, ^'Pm 
glad to see you, and you Madam ; you 
are strangers in these parts. Who's this 
young spark, ha?'' ** Why, you have 
not forgot my old friend Elsmere's son, 
have you ? " said the Doctor. " The 
young scoundrel has grown out of my 
knowledge," quoth Old Crab; ^^ he was 
a good boy when I was last in Scotland/' 
^ Yes, Mt Bartholomew, and is a good 
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boy now, though I say it that am his 
tutor — ^a very good boy, and a very 
good scholar too/' ^ That*s a good 
heaxing/' quoth Old Crab ; *^ you have 
got some clever rascals in your country. 
Well, Master Elsmere, we shall be glad 
to see 3rou when my friend the Doctor, 
and Madam here, come to the farm/' 
'^ We mean to spend a few days with 
jKrn^ my good old friend,'* said the 
Doctor, ^ befiire we leave these parts." 
•* Aye, aye,** quoth Old Crab, ^ go your 
rounds, go your rounds. Doctor^ and 
come to us last: Til order . my wife to 
f>ut up some fowls to fatten for you 
against you come, and we'll see if we 
can find a chine of bacon to come to 
Xable with them." ^^ Ypu must stay and 
dine with us, Mr. Decastro," said Lady 
Alicia, of whom Old Crab had not taken 
any notice, ^* and I will send a carriage 
for Mrs. Bartholomew." " No, no, I 
can*t stay to day," quoth Old Crab; 
^^ your kinsman has sent fbr me to come 
to Hindermark; he wants my advice 
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about buying Master Smith's estate : he 
has been hankering after Smith's land 
these ten years; it lies pretty much 
embrangled amongst Grove's property : 
if Smith will sell it. Grove will make a 
pretty thing there." ** Have you heard 
from papa lately, Mr. Decastro ? " said 
Rosa. ^^ O Miss Watersquirt, you are 
there, are you? " quoth old Crab, giving 
her a letter out of his pocket book." 
'* But, Mr. Decastro," said Lady Alicia, 
'^ I have a little business to talk over 
with you when you are at leisure." *• I 
can't stay now," quoth Old Crab ; ^^ I 
will call on you to-morrow after I have 
had my dinner, and then I shall find you 
at breakfast, I warrant : " saying which. 
Old Crab marched out of the room with- 
out turning his head to the right hand 
or to the left. Old Crop neighed, when 
Old Crab came out. Old Crop and Old 
Crab were old acquaintance: the poor 
old mare had carried Old Crab for one 
and twenty years, and never gave him 
one tumble. We beg to oflfer Old Crop 
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as an example to the fine ladies who are 
apt to make a false step now and then : 
a steady old gentlewoman in her way ; 
she had brought Old Crab nineteen colts 
in her time : every cart horse upon Old 
Crab's &rm was- husband, son, or daugh- 
ter, niece, or nephew, to Old Crop. 
Now it came to pass, that Old Crab and 
Old Crop were the first gentleman and 
lady that paid their respects to Dr. and 
Mrs. Grove, but they were soon followed 
by the whole neighbourhood, who all 
came to see the Doctor and his lady ; 
not because others came to see them, 
but because they were glad to see them; 
not because they were at a fine liouse, 
but because they were good and worthy 
-people ; not because they wanted to be 
seen to visit them> but because they 
wanted to visit them; not because it 
was the fashion to come, but because it 
would be a grief to them not to come : 
but of these divisions thus far. 

. Now amongst others that came to see 
them, were Mr. and Mrs. Decastro, Mr. 
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aiwl Mn. Grove from* Hindermairk^ Mr. 
and: Mrs. George Groi^ Mr. and Mrs. 
Acerbas Decaitro^ and Mr.aad Mr& Bar* 
tbdbmew Decastra; and finriiy<, wfaidi 
used to) be lastly^ we,. Old €oinical and 
OOP lady^9 alias Mr. and Mrs. Madiers, of 
IHHies Fuddle, Lord and Lady of the 
Manor of Cock-a^oodle, in Northamp- 
tonshire. 

Now as soon as we had aU seen Dr. 
and Mrs. Grrove^ the next thing was 
this, viz. we wanted to see therar eat: so 
Mr. Decastro got a great dinner ready 
at his grand castle, and invited all the 
fine folks aforesaid to come and see Dr. 
and Mrs. Grove eat. The Earl and 
Countess of Beamystar, Lady Euthelia 
Ray, and Lady St Veal, formerly Lady 
Budfemere^ were on a visit at Mr. Decas- 
tro's house — it must do your heart good, 
reader,^ to see all our old party got 
together again in the old place. Lady 
Charlotte and Harry Lamsbroke, now 
Sir Henry Lamsbroke, Bart, excepted, 
and they were in Paris: what business 



had th^ IB Paiia at that timef They 
were called upon to attend a cotain 
tiial,. which must be aamelesa in this 
I^ace, as we should be loch to gi^e any 
oflfeiK:e ; whieh is no little proof of our 
forbearance ; for eveiy body knows that 
to give offisnce is one of the greatest 
luxuries in the world* 

Hav'nt you told a small fib there? 
N09 reader, no fib^— not any fib at sU — 
and why ? The gentleman who sits cm 
his na^ at Charing Cross all ready to 
start — ^the very first man he hears tell a 
lie in London, will stick spurs to his 
horse, and go full gallop out of the 
metropol^! and every man will agree 
that to hear such a thing as that, in such 
a place, would be enough to frighten any 
thing: made of stone out of its wits,, as 
well as out of London. Well, reader, 
Mn Decastro's gnuad dinner was^ not 
like poor Mr. Smith's ; he had sometiiing 
better than wheel-barrows fuU of chafi- 
bags in their cocked-hats and court- 
dresses come to his door ; and now we 
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talk ef Mr. Smithy a good deal was said 
a(t>out him at dinner, and after dinner, 
too : it arose from this. Mrs. Decastro 
asked Rosa if she bad received any 
account from her papa and mamaia 
lately f begged to know how they did, 
and if they were likely to pay a visit at 
Spade-oak soon ? Rosa said, she had 
received a letter from her manmiar— 
** Aye," quoth Old Crab, interrupting 
her, ^^ it came to me with one from 
Smith, wrapped up together, and franked 
by a fellow named Goose ; Smith is get- 
ting sick of his neighbourhood ; I think 
your kinsman. Doctor, will get hold of 
that land at last : Smith has got a proud 
gang about him, he talks, that gallop 
him down in the mud and stand to no 
repairs : who the devil is Goose, do any 
of ye know ? Bartin used to frank Smith's 
letters.'* ^^ Goose is member for llie 
Borough of Seven Stars/' said the Earl, 
^^ the family has been known in parlia- 
ment a good many years.'* 
Old Comical broke forth into a laugh 
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at this place, for some reasons. ^^ What 
is the humour, Mr. Mathers f said 
Lord Beamystar. ^^ Goose is an odd 
name for a Member of Parliament, my 
Lord/' said Old Comical, ^ but the 
bird called up the Romans to save the 
Capitol ; by accident though, as some 
write. The old French ate their geese 
alive ; the Romans cut their throats first, 
and roasted them afterwards ; so the 
geese called a Committee of the whole 
House upon this question — whether it 
were most expedient to be roasted by 
the Romans, or eaten up alive by the 
Gauls ? and what with calling Order ! 
order ! chair ! chair ! and question ! 
question! they made such a cackling 
that the Romans could not sleep in their 
beds for them!" Here was a loud 
laugh, when Old Crab, who was talking 
to Mr. Grove across the table, broke 
out, and scolded Old Comical for making 
so much noise. ** Why, Master Grove, 
what I said was this ; — ^"(Mr. Grove could 
Dot hear what Old Crab said, for the 
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mA6t Old Comical had raised) — ^^ iR^hat 
I •and Master Grox'e^^' quoth Old Crab, 
ifte this : ^ Make Smith an offer of 
Masoti^i iwuse, that now stands empty 
in the comer of your park ; buy or rent 
which be will : he told me when be waa 
here last summer that he liked the plaoe^ 
and, as he likes farming, let him have 
Sennet's land, that falls next Lady-day, 
at the old rents; the ofibr may bring 
bim to sell his estate^ perhaps; now*s 
the tiacie to push him^ Master Grove ; 
when a man is ill at ease in a place, it is 
as good a time as any to persuade him 
to leave it. You may offer him an ex- 
change of land here, quantity for qua- 
lity : I never saw Smith's estate ; but, by 
all accounts, Bennetts farm would come 
very well into the scale against it. ^ Look 
you, Mr. Bartholomew,'' said Mr. Grove, 
laying his fore finger all along one side 
of his nose, ^* Look yon, Mr. Bartholo^ 
mew Decastro, the case is this : I Imve 
fbur thousand acres in Mr. Smithes 
neighbourtiood, which form a complete 
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circle round a place called Beesmere 
common field, containing, by compute* 
tion, about three hundred and fi^ acres. 
Now three hundred acres in thisplaee 
belong to Mr. Smith, and the rest to 
others } all claiming a right of thoroi:^!- 
fare through my farms, and that in two 
places, by which my tenants receive 
much annoyance and damage : Mr; 
Smith has two hundred acres mme in 
another common field called Palmer's 
Butts, which, together, make up the 
whole of his property in land ; this is 
the case. My object, therefore, is as 
follows: I would purchase all Mr. 
Smith's land in both these common 
fields, and then move for an inclosure, 
which, if carried, would give me every 
thing in Beesmere common field, and 
put the whole of my property in that 
neighbourhood within a ring fence. As 
matters are, my tenants are liable to 
perpetual disturbance, annoyances, and 
damage; and what with pounding 
of cattle, bringing actions of tre&^a^^^ 
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and quarrelling with their neighbours, 
their fingers are never out of the fire. 

" Well, Master Grove/' quoth Old 
Crab, ^^ are you in a mind to ofier Smith 
the choice of an exchange or purchase ? 
for, by all accounts, he would be glad 
enough to get out of the neighbourhood : 
he was bred and born here ; I dare say 
he would be willing to come back to the 
old place : I shall answer his letter to- 
morrow — ** *^ Then, if you please/' 
said Mr. Grove, " you may make Mr. 
Smith the offer of an exchange or pur- 
chase." And this buttoned up the 
matter for the present. A very general 
wish was now expressed that Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith might come and live in this 
neighbourhood, where people would give 
him fair quarter if they met him upon 
the road. In the village of Three Stars 
they took the whole way, and turned 
him, wife, horse, and buggy, into the 
ditch. Both the letter to Old Crab, and 
the one which Rosa received from her 
mother, were full of complaints of this 
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kind; and, though Old Crab kept the 
contents of his letter very much to him- 
self Rosa thought a bag was the last 
place for a cat; so she opened its mouth 
wide enough for fifty cats to come out, 
and all the ladies in the drawing-room, 
where they went to crack their nuts, 
gave signs of great indignation at the 
usage of Mr. and Mrs. Smith. This letter, 
which she received from Old Crab, 
struck some of the first sparks into 
Rosa^s bosom, which soon after lighted 
such a fire in her father's neighbourhood; 
and which, reader, you have seen in its 
full blaze in the former part of this our 
History. 

This topic now engaged the attention 
both in Mr. Decastro's dining-room and 
his drawing-room, handled with much 
spirit by the gentlemen in the one, and 
the ladies in the other. The Earl of 
Beamystar said, ^^ I make it a rule in 
my own neighbourhood never to over- 
look a gentleman, be his fortune what it 
may : I always make it a rule to return 
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hiff visits, and find a time, if he wishes 
it, to eat some bam and chicken with 
bim ; and we sometimes drink tea with 
the Curate of the parish, who cannot 
^ord to give his friends a dinner. 
Others are to do as they please : I feel 
much pleasure in making friends of 
every gentleman near me ; and I am sure 
9 man's happiness is increased in propor« 
tion as he pleases people and makes 
friends: if the curate, which I invite 
him to do, sends us two or three invita- 
tions to come and drink tea with him at 
the parsonage, and we happen to be 
engaged, we invite ourselves : he is the 
least of all thegentlemen around us^ a very 
worthy young man, and, what I always 
admire, though I am an unlearned per- 
son myself, our clergyman is an excellent 
scholar: yes, he is the least, and the 
poorest, of all the gentlemen in my 
place ; and therefore I make it a rule to 
assure him, by all means, that he is as 
worthy of my attentions as the rest. I 
am a man of an odd turn,** said the Earl, 
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addressing himself to Old Crab> ^' but a 
man's pocket is the last place I look into 
to find his merits. Heaven hath been 
so kind to give me> out of its bounty, a 
property nearly equal to any in this 
kingdom, and to place me and my 
iamily high in title, rank, and honours ; 
now I don't think it is quite the best 
way to despise a poor curate^ and refuse 
his dish of tea, to show my gratitude to 
Heaven for such its favours ; and more 
especially when the poor parson is in 
many things a better man than mysel£ 
People in our station, Mr. Decastro, 
have a dignity to support, and an appear- 
ance to keep up ; but I must own that I 
never rise so high in my own esteem, aa 
when I find occasion to show myself the 
moat humble." " All's right," quoth 
Old Crab, '^ if you don't get proud of 
your humility." 

While the worthy Peer was holding 
forth to the gentlemen, the Countess 
was in the pulpit upon the same subject 
in the drawing room; and this in answer 
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to Genevieve, who had been spitting fire 
at Mr. Smith's neighbourhood. You 
have not forgot, reader, that Genevieve 
h Mrs. Acerbus Decastro ? Genevieve 
had made some very angry remarks upon 
the usage of Mr. and Mrs. Smith, when 
the Countess said, It very ill became 
folks to take advantage of their high 
stations to throw offences down on 
people's heads that were below them. 
" Mamma and I," said Lady Euthelia, 
" oflen drink tea with Mr. and Mrs. 
Withers, the Curate, who have nothing 
but a dish of tea, and a slice of bread 
and butter to give their friends.** ** All 
this may be very well managed in one's 
neighbourhood/' said Lady Beamystar ; 
^ it pleases people, and to please another 
18 to please oneself. One can easily 
distinguish one's parties into such as suit 
one another, and sort them as one sorts 
one's cards ; not put a club amongst 
one's diamonds, or a spade amongst one's 
hearts. Now Mr. and Mrs. Withers, 
vhom Euthelia has just mentioned, and 
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who actually make shift to live with five 
children on two hundred pounds a year, 
are people that can enjoy themselves in 
any party, and we make no scruple to 
invite them to meet people of the most 
superior order, without their looking 
like the deuce of clubs amongst the dia- 
monds ; they are people bred in the best 
manner ; but not so of others, and we 
make up our parties accordingly ; but I 
must tell a little story of Mr. and Mrs. 
Withers. 

We happened to have the Earl and 
Countess of Thomas, the Marquis of 
Ten Stars, and his lady, and $ome others, 
to dine with us ; and as two people s^ent 
excuses, we invited Mr. and Mrs. Wi^ 
thers to fill our table. This was talked 
of in the place, and bred a little ill 
humour; some thinking that Mr. and 
Mrs. Withers came in for a little more 
attention, or honour, as folks pleased to 
call it, than came to their share. The 
P^i*ty, just named, were staying in the 
house with us when we heard of this 

v5 
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matter, and a Mr. and Mrs. Button were 
Jcnown to say, that they should ha?e 
been invited to my Lord's grand party, 
as they were pleased to call it, before the 
Curate and his wife. Lord Thomas, who 
was present, and heard the story, said to 
my Lord, '* Send Mr. and Mrs. Button 
an invitation to dine here to-morrow, 
and ask the Curate and his lady to come 
again, and just mention the reason in 
your note to Withers.** Well, the hour 
of dinner came, and Mr. and Mrs. But- 
ton were announced ; when they arrived 
at the door of the library where we were 
sitting, they made a full stop, and pro- 
ceeded no further, notwithstanding the 
servant had preceded them and named 
them to us. We were surprised at Mr. 
and Mrs. Button not making their 
appearance} and tlie servant who an- 
nounced them looked about him when 
he retired, and seemed like one who liad 
lost something. We waited some time 
in expectation of Mr. and Mrs. Button^ 
and began to think they must have gone 
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into a wrong room ; when^ the servant 
having left the door a little way open. 
Lord Thomas descried a curl of Mr. 
Button's wig, who stood at the door, 
peeping into the room: Lord Thomas 
immediately walked to it, and, opening 
it, discovered Mr. and Mrs. Button, very 
finely dressed, staii^jp at it as if in; 
doubt whether to col^d^n. 

This discovery, I' am sorry to say, 
occasioned a littlft j y omm cnt amongst 
the young people, which I and Euthelia 
put a stop to as soon as possible : I now 
hastened to the entrance of the room to 
receive Mr. and Mrs. Button, and brought 
them in, neither of whom could speak a 
word, that either my self or my Lord could 
at ^1 understand : we put them both 
safe into two chairs, and, to say the truth, 
they really seemed to be frightened out 
of their wits ; they made such a ridicu- 
lous appearance, that they distressed me 
and my Lord extremely.. Euthelia be- 
haved very well; but the rest of the 
young iblJks^ do iHl tli»y could^ and I 
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will hope they did their utmost, could 
not conceal their laughter : I hope Mr. 
and Mrs. Button were quite convinced 
that they had no business to be where 
they were : The servant now caroe in 
again, and announced Mr. and Mrs. 
Withers, who certainly had the fortitude 
to come into the room like other people, 
and knew what to do when they got 
there. Mrs. Withevs saw, in a mo- 
ment, the situation of poor Mrs. Button, 
and with great good nature, notwitb> 
standing what she and Mr. Button had 
said of them, took that lady under her 
protection ; which, I assure you, was a 
very great relief to me. 

Mr. Withers was engaged in paying 
his respects to the ladies, and did not 
see, or, at least, did not take notice of 
Mr. Button, who sat like a man in the 
chair of torment at the Inquisition, till 
Mr. Twinkle, son of the Sir Robert 
Twinkle, who lives somewhere in Mr. 
Smith's neighbourhood, gave him a jog 
on the elbow, and showed him Mr. But- 
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ton, With a very uncivil laugh. Upon 
which, Mr. Withers, who was standing 
on the other side of the room, held out 
his hand to Mr. Button, asking him very 
kindly how he did ? This drew the atten- 
tion of the whole party on poor Mr. 
Button, who now arose, and making the 
best of his way across the library to 
shake hands, as it was supposed, with 
Mr. Withers, not well knowing what he 
did, or where he was going, kicked up 
some of the carpet on his way, and came 
down with his whole weight upon his 
nose. Poor Mr. Button, being a little 
round man, rolled over the moment he 
came to the ground in a very ridiculous 
manner, and his nose, which was by no 
means a short one, bled very much. A 
great many in the room now laughed 
aloud ; Mrs. Button fainted away in Mrs. 
Withers's lap ; and Mr. Withers, with all 
the humanity in the world, conducted 

• 

Mr. Button out of the room, with his 
white satin waistcoat stained with two 
rivers of blood. Mrs. Button, as soon as 
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she recovered from her swoon, followed 
Mr. Button, attended by Mrs. Withers, 
who presently returned, made Mn and 
Mrs. Button's excuses, and said, that 
they were gone home. 

This affair put an end to all jealousies 
among some folks, on account of Mr. 
And Mrs. Withers's ini'itations to our 
parties ; and really, to invite people to 
large parties, who are not at all used to 
auch things, is not to give them aigr 
pleasure : and I am sure poor Mr. and 
Mrs. Button heartily wished to be out of 
the house. Such as are not used to ap- 
pear in the world, had much better be 
moderate in their desires of appearing iu 
it. My Lord and I take a great deal <^ 
pains to be civil to every body in our 
neighbourhood ; but we find it no very 
easy matter to please every body in it 
after all ; and, in some instances, I really 
think my Lord goes too far. If people's 
breeding is really good, as is the case 
witli Mr. and Mrs. Withers, their having 
a small or a large fortune shouldt I think, 

6 
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not be regarded : we can invite our 
Curate and bis lady to any party without 
distressing them or ourselves ; he is a 
gentleman and she is a gentlewoman; 
and we can go to the Parsonage and 
drink tea with them ; it is all they have 
it in their power to give uSt without 
frightening the family out at the win* 
dows, if I may be allowed such an ex- 
pression. But this is not the case in 
other places, where people are glad to 
say that they have seen us without being 
very glad to see us, and sit upon thorns 
all the while our visit lasts : and, really, 
if the visited sit upon thorns the visitors 
must sit on thorns too, if they find it 
out ; and, unfortunately, it is very apt to 
appear ; for to force one's self to appear 
at one's ease, when one feels a great deal 
of pain, only adds to the struggle. What 
pleasure can there be in visiting people, 
when one carries terror and dismay into 
their houses? When I call on Mrs. 
Button, she looks just as if she had a 
lioness in the room with her; and the 
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difficulty one has to command one's 
countenance, in these terrible cases, adds 
not a little to one's distress : I have 
sometimes been forced to get up and run 
away into my carriage, for no purpose 
on earth but to laugh. I have sat at 
Mrs. Button's till I could sit no longer 
•— Euthelia must have muscles of marble 
to keep her countenance — If people 
would confine themselves within their 
classes, all would be well, and all would 
be at home, and all at their ease ; I had 
much rather visit my house-keeper, and 
3it down in her room, than visit some 
folks, disturb their houses and their 
pulses, and bring a fever with me into 
their families : I never visited Mrs. But- 
ton, on the coldest day in winter, without 
leaving her face in a fine dew before I 
had done with her; so far, indeed, I 
might have come within the prescription 
of her physician, and done her as much 
good as I don't know how many grains 
of Dr. James's powder ; but, afler all, it 
is quite shocking to go into a good wo- 
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man's house, moisten a lady in this man- 
ner, and leave her to catch cold after I 
am gone : who knows what harm might 
come of one's visit ? Mrs. Button seems 
to have, and I dare say has, a very good 
constitution; she should have some 
advice to take better care of it than to 
expose herself to sudden and violent 
heats, or the state of body that is put 
into a fire. My Lord says that I must 
visit folks to please them ; why, certainly 
I might come suddenly upon Mrs. But- 
ton while she was mending her stockings; 
and, though I made her prick her fin- 
gers, I might cure her of the tooth-ache, 
or a fit of the hiccoughs, and that would 
be pleasant enough. It appears to me 
that every lady and every gentleman 
have proper places assigned them ; and 
as long as they can be content to sit 
quietly down in their places they will sit 
at their ease ; and I would just take the 
liberty of hinting to them that a cushion 
is quite as bad as a pillow stuffed with 
thorns. Why should Mrs. Button wish 
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to be visited by people who make her 
ashamed of her daily and useful occupa- 

• 

tious ? If I call on Mrs. Button » and find 
her in the midst of ten thousand stock'^ 
xngs, and one upon her arm in the due 
course of repairs, what is there for Mrs. 
Button to be ashamed of? It is more to 
her credit to mend her stockings than it 
is for mine to make her idle. 
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CHAP. IV. 

What passed w Mrs. Decastro^s Drcnoing'room^ 
nktn Tea and Coffee were served, and the Gentle^ 
wun catted mIo it : Old Comical ash Lord Bea* 
nu^arU have to cut a Caper. 

jL OU must be amazed, reader, when 
there were no less than ten ladies in Mrs. 
Decastro's drawing-room, that nine wo* 
men should suffer one to have all the talk 
to herself! The pleasant Countess, 
however, kept them laughing; so, as 
they could not talk and laugh at the 
same time, their laughing was some 
excuse for theit not talking. Now, 
reader, we, like a bishop at a confirma« 
tion, want to touch a great many heads, 
in a very short time, in this place ; for 
we must think about getting back again, 
as soon as it -is possible, into the south. 
When the gentlemen came into the 
drawing-roomt and that immediately 
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after the tea and coffee, which was no 
little compliment to the ladies, Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith, and their neighbourhood^ 
were the subject of their conversation ; 
for Mrs. Smith, who corresponded with 
several other ladies in this place, as well 
as her daughter Rosa, had taken especial 
care that nothing should be lost for want 
of an accurate register. 

Old Crab said he was sure there were 
&ults on both sides ; for some that com* 
plain that their neighbours are proud 
will take care their neighbours shall not 
keep all the pride to themselves. 
*' Smith, however," said he, " has ere* 
dit for bearing all patiently/' Lord 
Beamystars said, '^ Let people be what 
they would, they should not be made a 
public jest of, but in some very extraor- 
dinary cases of provocation." Every 
body commended the patient forbear- 
ance of Mr. Smith ; but the opinion was 
not quite so unanimous on Mrs. Smith's 
side of the question ; they all agreed that 
■he was a very worthy good woman, but 
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wanted, in some urgent cases, a little 
patience and discretion. Genevieve was 
extremely angry with the neighbour- 
hood ; and said she had rather have her 
pocket picked than be made a jest of: 
called such conduct monstrous ; and 
said she had rather be tortured in her 
body than in her feelings. 

"Well," said Old Crab, « if they 
don't like their place, now is the time to 
change it for another ; Master Grove, 
here, will let them have the house where 
Mason lived ; and exchange, or buy. 
Smith's land, whichever he pleases: 
Smith likes farming ; he may come into 
Bennetts farm at Lady-day: you mean to 
stand to your word, hey! Master 
Grove ? '* " My mind is fixed. Sir,** said 
Mr. Grove, " and I beg you will have 
the goodness, Mr. Bartholomew J^ecas- 
tro, to write to Mr. Smith, if you please, 
to-morrow — you can write the best on 
business — I shall write by the same post, 
and use all the means in my power to get 
my worthy cousin to come into this 
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place.** S$yiag which, Mr. Grove shut 
op his mouth. ^ Well ! well ! Master 
Grove,** said Old Crab, '' FU see what 
can be done, TU see what caa be done ; 
*^HwiU be best, I think, for all parties, 
if we can turn Smith's head this waj : 
where should a man live but among his 
relations and friends? Now, look ye. 
Master Grove, if I get an answer to my 
letter, and find Smith willing to come 
over to us, I shall be in London early in 
t^e next year, upon old Dobbs^s busi- 
ness; and I will run down to Master 
Smith upon this matter. Be that as it 
may, however, I'll send John Mathers to 
measure the land, and take care to see 
Smith before I come back again : If 
Smith has a mind to sell, or exchange, 
invest me with proper powers, and Til 
take old Pettycraft, the lawyer, with me, 
and do the business.** 

Mn Grove took his nose in his hand, 
for the better convcnienicy of whisper- 
ing ; and, going close up to Old Crab*s 
wig, said, in a whisper, it should be 
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dooe. The ladies said a vast ded upon 
tkis sul^t ; but we must pass it over, as 
their talk would add at leaiit aix faundrad 
pj^es to our history: After casting aHi^ 
however, the aggregate amount was, that 
they would aU join hands and pen% in 
one letter, in which ten ladies, aU twnt> 
ing their persuasions together, into one 
great rope, round Mr. and Mrs. Smith, 
they came to a resolution it should go» 
and haul them into Cumberland by down* 
r^ht force of cable : and thus ended this 
matter. 

Now it came to pass that the tea and 
coffee were carried away, save and except 
what was ^iit down people's throats, 
and the card and other tables of amuse* 
ment were set out. Dr. Grove engaged 
Old Crab at a game at chess for six- 
pence. George Grove and Elsmere, wb* 
seemed to be much taken with each 
other, iell both together into a deep 
conversation ; and Genevieve and Rosa 
got into a snug comer of the room to 
talk over Aosa's new sweetheart. *^ You 
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are a young slut,** said Genevieve, f ^ not 
to tell me and Julia of this love-affiur 
sooner; remember your promise to 
make us your confidants in all your love- 
secrets, and tremble for your ears!** 
Rosa laughed, and said, that she remem- 
bered being told by a very wise old lady, 
when she was a very little girl, that a 
person could not tell another what she 
did not know herself: and added, that it 
was but on the morning of that very day 
thatElsmere had ever said one word about 
love ; and then, in such an odd way, that 
she scarce could tell what he meant. 
Rosa then told Genevieve what passed 
between Elsmere and herself in the 
meadows ; and asked her opinion upon 
the case. '* As to his being in love with 
you, Rosa,** said she, '^ I know that by 
infallible signs ; say what he might to 
you to-day, it would not add one tittle to 
my knowledge, in regard to that matter: 
his way of addressing you had something 
odd enough in it ; but there is no doubt 
about what he meant : he was willing 
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that you sbould think him senous, anti 
that made him grave; but, seriously, 
Rosa^ the most retigious men always 
make the best husbands. I can give you 
an example of this in mine : we have no 
hold upon a man that is a profligate ; h^ 
takes us for our beauty or our money, 
and very soon spends the one and gets 
tired of the other. There is no one 
good thing that comes as an ingredient, 
in a good husband, but what is brought 
by religion : come, you smile at seeing 
me so serious this . evening ; but Els- 
mere's religion is all in favour of your 
choice." " My choice ! Jenny,'' said 
Rosa. ^^ I have not gone so &r as to tell 
you that." " Comfe, come,'' said Gene- 
vieve, *• you need not tire yourself with 
travelling, or ^ going so far,' as you call 
it I can see you both dote on each 
other; no two bees ever loved honey 
better ; and, my sweet Rosa, may yours 
and Elsmere's honey last for ever. But 
I was going to say a few words, and 
serious ones too^ on your objecting Els- 

VOL. n. G 
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mere's religion to him ; it is the very 
thing, of all others, which both Julia * 
and' I, who love you, are the most glad 
to see in him : you cannot ];eckon one 
penny upon a man without it ; he will do 
every thing which you would have him not 
do without the least check or restraint : if 
youlook for happiness with a husband who 
has no religion in him, you will be de- 
ceived ; would you have him healthy, 
would you have him sober, would you 
have him chaste, would you have him 
temperate, no gamester, without ill tem- 
per, a man of honour, a true lover of 
your virtues as well as your person; 
would you have him adorned with every 
good quality, and free from every vice, 
there is no one thing can make him thus 
complete but this religion which you 
object to ! Oh, my dearest Rosa, hate 
not Elsmere for what he is to be the 
most beloved ! " 
^^ But," said Rosa, *^ it makes such an 

* Mff. George Grove, 
6 
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odd queer thing of him : instead . of 
praising my eyes, my lips, or my shape, 
tie did nothing but talk about my soul ! 
— When Lord De Font6 courted me, 
and when Mr. Siiverthorn proposed to 
me, they were thrown into such raptures 
by my beauty — don't laugh, Jenny, for I 
know I am very handsome — ^but I could 
not bear either of them." " Come," said 
Genevieve, " you are a vain thing, and 
Elsmere will throw himself away at last." 
" O no ! " said Rosa, but he shan't 
though ; I will come twice a day, every 
Sunday, to your uncle's church. I am a 
wicked thing, I know : but I will be 
every thing that is good to charm my dear 
Elsmere; for indeed, Jenny, don't. tell 
any body but Julia, indeed, and in very 
deed, he is my dearest dear Elsmere." 
** Yes," said Genevieve, " if you were 
even to take your oath of it, I think I 
should believe you : but the very sore 
and ulcer of our minds, Rosa, is this, 
that we love the men for what we should 
hate them, and hate them for what we 

g2 
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ibould love them i « pearl I picked out 
of one of my uncle'n * ttermom, You 
like £l«mere becauiie he i« handiKNiMf 
not because he ii good ) now if he were 
goody and not hand«ome, you wouhl net 
like him ) tbii» ii yery much a woman'# 
way, and that i« one rea»on why it k «e 
fbdiih i tcftf between you and me^ tUm^ 
we are mo»t of tx» great fooh»i and never 
greater than when the gentlemen are 
concerned # 

^^ Ah I Koia, I know what you mean 
by that »aucy lip i but I am no better 
than others, for I confer I fell in love 
with my huiband'i pcr»on first} but I 
have been yery lucky to find «omcthiDg 
better than bi« perion^ good i»en»e : my 
good man ii odd^very odd i look where 
he iiti in that comer, with hii eyee ibut 
'— ^now he ii no more aileep than you are 
when you itare at Klimere^"" ^^ Oh^ fie I 
» . Jenny 9*" iaid lloia, ^^ 1 don't itare at 
him^ do n "* '^ Yei| you do i you do 
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more, you gaze at him/' said Genevieve : 
** every body knows what is the matter 
with you both ; so beat up your cushion^ 
and make it as soft as you can ; now I 
can tell yod a secret : your aunt, Lady 
Alicia, and Mrs. Grove, are taking a 
wonderful world of pains to make a 
match between you and Elsmere ; and I 
cannot reflect, without a smile, upon the 
wonderful world of difficulties they have 
to go through, to buckle two people to- 
gether, in the straps of matrimony, that 
do so cordially detest the sight of each 
other ! " «< Is this possible ? ** said Rosa. 
<^ I only overhewd them talking about it 
this day in the shrubbery; and Lady 
Alicia said she would allow you a thou- 
sand a-year, if the latch met the catch, as 
Mathers says, as long as she lives, and 
would not forget you in her will.*' " Oh t 
my dearest aunt," said Rosa, ^ I shall 
love her for ever and ever ! ** 

^^ Why," said Genevieve, " he was 
invited to Spade-oak on purpose, by 
your aunt } he is a young man of good 
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fortune, Rosa." " Dear Jenny, what 
has he ? '' said Rosa, *^ I never thought 
about his fortune."* " Why, he h^s two 
thousand a-year,** said Genevieve : •* that 
Reverend gentleman that sits there in a 
great wig, and a pair of spectacles, is his 
trustee and guardian, and is come to 
take an inventory of your good quali- 
ties before he gives his consent to the 
match." 

Rosa had discovered a good deal of 
what Genevieve was telling her before^ 
and had little occasion to be put upon 
her guard against the Doctor, or any 
body eke, except herself. ** Oh ! ** said 
Rosa, *^ if that is the case, I must turn 
my best side outwards, when the Doctor 
looks at me through his spectacles. 
Thank you a thousand times, my dear 
Jenny, for all this intelligence." " I 
scarce think," said Genevieve, " that 
you, with all your keenness, Rosa, could 
have missed much of what I have told 
you : at all events, it goes to prove my 
love for you, if it goes no further ; but I 
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can hardly think you are in earnest 
Mrhen you object to Mr. Elsmere because 
he is religious.*' " Why, Jenny/* said 
Jlosa, ^^ I must not expect to find a man 
vritbout his faults ; you know I have had 
five offers, but I never yet saw any body 
whom I could love so heartily as I can 
^r. Elsmere.*^ " Put do for could^ Rosa," 
said Genevieve, smiling, — " but it is 
very wrong in you to call religion in a 
man a fault ; and^ I must repeat it, reli« 
gion is the only thing on earth that cao 
or ought to give a man a true value with 
us. Beauty, in him that is without reli- 
gion, is but a gathered flower, and soon 
will fade ; with it, will flourish like the 
unplucked rose. Religion is to beauty 
what the root is to the flower ; sustains 
it, gives it strength and nourishment. 
It keeps our husbands temperate, Rosa, 
and therefore healthy ; it makes them 
prudent, and therefore keeps them 
rich : a man \at expects to be called to 
an account for his conduct will take care 
what he does to all ; and for his duties. 
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how he behaves to all; and for his 
wordS) what he says to all ; and for his 
thoughts, what he thinks of all : a reli* 
gious man^ Rosa, will always make the 
most allowance for our frailties and our 
faults ; his religion rebates his unget ; if 
he disapproves of any thing, he will 
speak to you , with mildness, and even 
pity ; if he corrects, it will be done fer 
the sake of your good, and not his own 
revenge : he will not be more ready to 
find A fault in you than to acknowledge 
one in himself. But remember, my dear 
Rosa, if you marry a religious man he 
will be the best pleased to find you so 
too: the lumey-moon is a thing that's 
apt to wane ; religion pnly keeps it at 
the full. These are hints which I have 
picked up from my good husband and 
my worthy uncle.* 

^^ I am not very apt to be serious, 
Rosa ; but I have your welfiire so much 
at heart, that when any thing of value is 

* Old Crab. 
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at stake, I can't help being so. I shall 
have some more talk with you on this 
subject; for, to say the truth, I am 
afraid you do not think enough of it, or 
know enough of its importance. Now 
mind what I say, and don't stare so 
much at Elsmere,** said Genevieve, Iay« 
ing hold of her arm, to draw her atten- 
tion ; ^^ mind the advice I shalf now give 
you: — ^be content with £lsmere; you 
have a sad trick of coaxing two or three 
into a fool's paradise with you 9t once : 
there is a vanity in this which is vicious 
enough, not to mention something 
worse, an unpardonable cruelty. You 
may depend upon it, Rosa, be your 
beauty - what it may, if you play such 
tricks as these, no man will think you 
worth his notice, that is worth yours t 
men of sense will despise you ; the cok^ 
combs will leave you; and, between 
both, you will not be able to get so much 
as a fool at last." 

*^ You are a little too hard upon me, 
Jenny/' said Rosa, in what you say 

Ob 
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about religion ; it is a thing, £ own, that 
I don*t much understand ; my aunt 
never goes to church in town, and very 
seldom in the country, so that if I know 
so little of it, it is not so much my fault } 
but I think it is a thing I should like if I 
knew more of it: it takes care of our 
souls, folks say, and, I suppose, I have a 
soul as well as other people, but I never 
knew whereabouts to look for it." 
•* Come/* said Genevieve, " you are 
laughing at me now, and I should rather 
hope you are, than find you so ignorant 
in these matters as you make yourself 
out to be." " It is^no fault in me 
Jenny," said Rosa, *; if I d<ui*t know 
what I have never been taught : ten or 
a dozen of us used to stand up in a row 
at school, and say a thing called a cate- 
chism, — something about the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world and all the 
sinful lusts of the flesh : I could always 
say my part in it, but I never understood 
it : we always said it on dancing days, 
and aa soon as we heard the dancing 
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master^s fiddle in the dancing room, vre 
always ran away and began dancing. In 
regard to religion I should like better to 
go to churchy if I understood more what 
they were talking about in it, but I am 
always very much pleased with Mn De- 
castro's sermons, because I love satire i 
he preached one on the follies an^ vices 
of the world which, you know, I was so 
charmed with, that I asked him for it^ 
and took a copy of it ; but it has put me 
much out of humour with the ways, man- 
ners, customs, and fashions of people who 
live in the world they don't know why, 
and go out of it they don't know where- 
fore/' 

" You are an artful toad, Rosa,'' said 
Genevieve, " and I scarce know when 
you are in jest and when you are in 
earnest." These ladies talked thus iar : 
not that they were tired of talking ; a 
very odd thing had happened at Mr^ 
Decastro's house that evening, if they 
bad been, and we should have been glad 
to have had such a wonderful matter to 



■.^ 
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have put into our History as that : Quin- 
tus Curtius leaping into the gulf, and 
the earth shutting her mouth upon him, 
would no longer have made the people 
Stare. No, the ladies did not shut their 
mouths because they were tired of talk- 
ing, but because Rosa saw Elsmere 
iittiftg alone, Gieorge Grove having been 
taken in to cards ; and took it into her 
head, that if she could bring the thing 
honestly about, she should be as glad to 
talk with him as with Genevieve : so she 
walked up to the back of George Grove's 
chair^ which stood the nearest to him, 
and pretended to be looking at one 
game while she played another. There 
is no deceit in the ladies, nor ever was, 
since to-morrow, or before the day after 
next Monday ; but people have brought 
praise so much into discredit by abusing 
it, that it is dangerous now-a-days to give 
merit its due, without hearing a mon- 
strous outcry about flattery. 

" Do you like cards, Mr. Elsmere ? " 
said Rosa. " Why, Miss Smith, you 
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Speak as if yon think I have played at 
cards/* said he, ^ for you cannot well 
expect an opinion if I had not ; but to 
say the truth I never did, so I can't 
answer your question." Rosa had now 
pulled np the sluice, and such a flood 
followed, that Lady Alicia, who was deep 
in a gacme at whist, said, ^^ Go nearer to 
Mr. Elsmere if you must talk to him, 
or I shall lose the odd trick.'* Rosa was 
always a very dutiful niece and obeyed 
her aunt in all things, and she went and 
sat down by Elsmere, talking all the 
while as fast as she could §et the parts 
of speech out of her mouth, Rosa was 
a delightfiil compam*on ; there never was 
such a chatterbox in the world; she 
would fix her fine eyes on Elsmere's 
handsome face, and talk — ^good Heavens! 
how she would talk ! — This young jade 
had every thing that was lovely and be- 
witching in a woman; Elsmere sat in 
raptures, and she bred such a ruinous 
rebellion between his reason and his 
passions, that when the said grave old 
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gentlewoman made essay to read the 
riot act, she was fairly beaten down and 
trodden under foot with the riot act in 
her hand. ^^ It is well/' said Elsmere in 
his own mind (a place where a man 
speaks sometimes when he hasn't a mind 
to be heard), '^ it is good/' said he, ^^to 
be led into temptation ; we cannot other- 
wise know the full strength of the enemy : 
I will dare him to his beard, and let him 
know who is his master/' A man tliat 
boasts enjoys a victory beforehand, and 
triumphs without the plague and trouble 
of hard rubs and dry blows. Elsmere 
fixed his eyes on Rosa's lips as she 
talked, and it came into his head to try 
an experiment as soon as he should find 
a time, which experiment, as it was very 
curious in its way, will appear in its 
place. You must take notice, reader, 
that every thing that Elsmere did, 
whether in love or out of itj was meant 
to disappoint the flesh and mortify the 
carnal man, and you will see what fine 
work he made of it: you must also 
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remember^ reader, that ELsmere bad 
drawn up a receipt out of the best au« 
thors which he could find, and this to 
make an angel or a saint } and he sat 
himself to work with diligence to collect 
materials and ingredients for the afore- 
said composition ; but you must mark 
this, that it was all with the very best 
intention : he was a little unfortunate, 
however, in two things — the means he 
took to bring about his ends, and laying 
no ground for the infirmities of human 
nature. It was odd that a young man 
should have read that famous saying of 
the wise sage, Know thyself, so often 
over, and not get a little better acquaint- 
ed with that same gentleman called self 
than he did. Experience, however, in- 
troduced that stranger to his acquaint-, 
ance before he and that great instructor 
parted company. In this great work 
vrhich Elsmere had undertaken, a beau- 
tiful young woman, and what made 
matters better, one that was in love with 
him a great deal more than he expected 
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to be in love with her, came very well to 
his hand : now as he was a young gen* 
tleman of very strong passions^ here was 
temptation enough to set out with to 
satisfy a moderate man. 

We shall now tell a little story, and 
then return to Mrs. Decastro's party in 
the drawing-room. It follows thus: 
Rosa could hardly make any thing like a 
head, and much less any thing like a 
tail, of his queer talk in the meadows, 
and what he meant by the odd desire he 
expressed to polish her soul for her; she 
was not long, however, to give her her 
due, before she got that matter cleared 
up. Walking with him in the shrubbery 
at Spade-oak one day, she began to talk 
about souls, said she was very ignorant, 
and wanted to know what sort of a thing 
a soul was : this was a sort of horse-block 
to help Elsmere into the saddle of the 
subject ; he met her just in the right 
humour, and got upon the business with- 
out straining his leg or his back, or tear- 
ing his clothes : but as soon as lie was 
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mounted on the subject he set spurs to 
the thing, and never drew bit until he 
made it manifest to the blushing Rosa, 
that the desire he had to polish her soul 
was none other than a wjsh to marry her. 
Well, this was plain old English, and 
Rosa, after a little fluttering, and blush- 
ing, and fiddle-dee-deeing, turned her 
liead on one side, as if there was no harm 
in doing what she did not see, and put 
her hand by guess into his upon the 
bargain. This was livery of seisin, as 
the lawyers call it : a lady can't blush 
for ever ; that would be silly } so, after 
a time, the two lovers fell into a sweet 
conversation. Rosa was knee-deep, and 
Elsmere over hid boot-tops in honey, 
when Elsmete said he wanted to try aa 
experiment } she asked what it was, and 
he then caught her in his arms and gave 
her a very hearty kiss. As soon as he 
had done it, and the kiss was over, he 
took to his heels and ran away as if old 
Satan had unkennelled fifty brace of 
devils after him. 
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It was some time before Rosa could 
recover from the great shock this unex- 
pected salute had given her constitution: 
they were sitting side by side in a little 
arbour when this- experiment was tried, 
and this sitting was lucky for Rosa9.or 
the giddiness in her head had brought 
her to the ground. An unexpected kiss 
gives a lady a great shock, like the shock 
of an earthquake, and she is angry or 
pleased just as the person who causes the 
concussion is offensive or agreeable. 
Elsmere's attack was so sudden that she 

* 

had the best of all excuses for not 
scratching his eyes out, and more than 
that he ran away before she could get 
her nails ready \ so far appearances and 
features were saved, though, perhaps, 
Elsmere might have sat it all out without 
getting much damage done to his coun- 
tenance. When a lady is frightened out 
of her senses it is some time before she 
finds her way back again into them: 
upon Rosa's return to hers, she began to 
look about her to see if she could find — 
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lias the courage to run away : suppose 
I liad stood my ground and kissed lier 
again, would not that have been a worse 
defeat ? I should then indeed have heard 
the devil crow J but it is true the greatest 
glory had been to have stood my ground, 
and not have kissed her again : but this 
is step by step work ; none come to be 
the greatest heroes at once. I am raw 
in action, and, after all, the skill of the 
commander is sometimes the most shown 
in a good retreat ; and the quicker that 
retreat is made too the better : " upon 
irluoh Elsmere put on his coat and 
waistcoat, -nnd was determined to meet 
tiiL' tiesti ntr-'-x ;^ the field the first oppor- 
-how 
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the enemy was like to fall upon his rear, 
found he had made his retreat good, 
scratched his ears, and stole away to his 
apartment. As soon as he got into his 
room, he locked his door twice, and tried 
to give the key another torn ; but the 
bolt had made two shots already, and 
seemed to think that enough for the 
young gentleman's present safety, for it 
could not be persuaded to make another. 
Upon which he pulled off his coat and 
waistcoat to cool himself after his run, 
and began to consider what a terrible 
thing a handsome young lady was in the 
field of battle on which he had now so 
stoutly turned his back. ^* We may well 
pray,'' quoth he, *^ not to be led into 
temptation ; how strong, how dreadful is 
this foe to man ! I am new in this field ! 
I have seen too little service in battle 
against the flesh to stand my ground in 
it. However, a man that runs away is 
not always a man subdued ; nay, perhaps, 
to run away is sometimes to come off 
conqueror : it is not every soldier that 
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has the courage to run away : suppose 
I had stood my ground and kissed her 
again, would not that have been a worse 
defeat ? I should then indeed have heard 
the devil crow ; but it is true the greatest 
glory had been to have stood my ground, 
and not have kissed her again : but this 
is step l)y step work ; none come to be 
the greatest heroes at once. I am raw 
in action, and, after all, the skill of the 
commander is sometimes the most shown 
in a good retreat ; and the quicker that 
retreat is made too the better : " upon 
which Eismere put on his coat and 
waistcoat, ^nd was determined to xoeet 
the flesh again in the field the first oppor- 
tunity ; and that opportunity — ^how 
lucky the young ¥rarrior was l«— that 
opportunity was the very next moment, 
ibr Lady Alicia's dinner bell rang, like 
the sound of the trumpet before battle, 
to whet his stomach fi>r new combats 
with the flesh ; .whereupon he took his 
weapons in his hands, videlicet, his knife 
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and fork, and flourished them over a 
sirloin of roast beef^ in defiance of its 
savoury allurements, and then dined on 
bread and water. Some say he had eaten 
a good luncheon a little time before 
dinner, but this is a piece of defamation ; 
for we can pass our word with the reader 
that he had not eaten a morsel since his 
breakfast: yes^ he flourished his knife 
and fork in defiance over the roast beef, 
smelled the savoury meat, and saw — 
when he boldly cut a slice for others—* 
saw the nice fiit, saw the rich gravy run, 
and his mouth did not so much as water 
at it. 

** This is a meager day with you, Mr. 
Elsmere," said Lady Alicia; '* is it quite 
impossible to tempt you to exchange 
your bread and water for something 
more palatable — some fish, some soup, 
some venison, or some pie ?" «* By your 
Ladyship's leave I shall dine upon this 
to-day," said he, dipping his bread into 
a glass of cold water. 
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Full up! what is the fnatter^ reader? 
-r-what*s the matter! why, have you 
forgot Mrs. Decastro's drawing-room ? 
— The check-string ! in good time: — 
we had like to have run too far. — Now 
to show our skill in joinery, and mortise 
this matter into the — this metaphor will 
not do at all ! you must take an allusion 
from the coach ; what have the carpen* 
ter and joiner to do with check-strings, 
and puUings-up? — Very well said, reader, 
we shall have the metaphors all together 
by the ears, and when they fall to fight- 
ing, who's to part them ? Now for it 
agairr^ reader^ to show our skill in putting 
horses tOj and harness this matter into 
the traces of our history — there's a 
beauty fi3r you, reader ! — to harness this 
matter into the traces of our history — 
(some say, ** a penny for your thoughts!'* 
now that thought is worth tly:ee-half- 
pence, it is a pearl of the brain, and the 
brain breeds pearls like your oyster : 
some call this a disease in the fish and 
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the extravasation precious : well, a me- 
taphor may be also, and likewise eke, 
a disease of the brain, and the extravasar 
tion humorous: a picture of a simfle, 
and what's a painter but a maker of 
similes ?) Elsmere and Rosa were talk- 
ing to one another in Mrs. Decastro's 
drawing-room ; she drinking love as fast 
as she could swallow it, and he gazing at 
her attractive face and shape, in order to 
try what force Reason had to break in 
and bridle the wild horses of the soul, 
namely, the passions ; when a loud elap 
of thunder made the whole party start 
just as Old Crab gave Dr. Grove a check- 
mate, and Old Comical took fifteen shil- 
lings of the Earl of Beamystar for the 
balance due upon the account of whist 
Old Comical took the money in the vole 
of his hand and said, '* My Lord ! ^ 
" Well, Mr. Mathers,'' quoth his Lord 
ship, " what have you to say ? *' ** May 
I beg permission of your Lordship^ 
quoth Old Comical, " to cut a caper ? 
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His Lordship laughed^ and gave him free 
liberty; whereupon Old Comical forth- 
with cut his caper, and it was such an 
odd motion that Old Crab himself could 
not Jielp laughing. 
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CHAP.V. 

What became of Mrs. Decadrdi Parfy. EUmen 
and Ros^s vmhud Promue. A short Account ^ 
the State of Mr. Decastro^s Neighbourhood. 
Lady Alicia Growls Illness and Death. Old Crai 
^nd Rost^s Arrival in London, and tsohat passed 
there. 

fr £ felt disappointed in your last 
chapter. Master Mathers ; we expected 
to hear more about your wife^ and that 
more people would have talked in it; 
surely more was said than what we find 
upon record ? Not a thousandth part of 
what was said is put down in the laift 
chapter, courteous reader : if all that 
was said had been put down in it, there 
would have been no end to the chapter) 
you must eke out matters for us in your 
own imagination. Mr. and Mrs. Decas« 
tro, Lady St. Veal (the late Lady Bude- 
mere), Acerbus the philosopher, and 
Genevieve, George Grove and Julia, Mr. 
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And Mn. Grove* of Hindermark^ Old 

Crab and his wife^ and we ourssltbs, 

John Mathers, alias Old Comical, and 

our wife FuNNT^ are all old acquaintance, 

reader: Elsmere and Rosa are the hero 

and heroine of these volumes ; these are 

the pictures now under our pencil ; the 

others are already hung up in our historic 

gallery, and, though we may just give 

them a little touch now and then^ as we 

go along, to brighten a feature, recall a 

flying colour, ^me must, for the most part, 

let them hang quietly each upon its nail, 

until we have put Elsmere and Rosa 

safely into their frames and glasses. 

FcNT, since you have done us the honour, 

reader, to call upon us for some further 

particulars of Mn Decastro, his family, 

and friends, we have brought some 

others on the stage, who were not before 

introduced, that we might not have at 

that time too great a crowd upon our 

boards. Mr. and Mrs. Smith, Dr. and 

Mrs. Grove, Lady Alicia and her pretty 

niece Rosa, and the Earl and Countess 

H2 
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of Beamystar, and their daughter Lady 
£uth6lia Ray^ are, notwithstanding, old 
acquaintance of Mr. and Mrs. Decastro, 
as ^e others, whose very names are not 
yet known to you. Sit you still, liow- 
ever, good reader, and see these new 
performers play their parts, and take a 
useful lesson home with you, and a rule 
of conduct : learn from Rosa, not to 
abuse wit and beauty ; from Elsmere, not 
i;o make religion and morality ridiculous. 
It is a scarce thing to 4lfed a religious 
man^ a scarcer thing to find a young one 
so ; and if Elsmere were one of those 
things which a man meets every day in 
the Strand, or in Oxfbrd*road, . sparks 
out of common flints and steels, they 
might fall into your tinder, reader, but 
never set it on fire. But Elsmere is no 
common man; you might break fifty 
eggs^ and not find such a man as Elsmere 
in any one of them. 

We have heard of the spirit being wil- 
ling and the fiesh weak ; in Elsmere the 
spirit was willing but the flesh strong, so 
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much so that at times the spirit had no 
chance with it Elsmere's intentions 
were always excellent: he saw the 
beauty of holiness and fell in love with 
it ; he fell in love with Rosa, too, who 
was not quite the beauty of holiness : per- 
haps if she had been asked for a defini- 
tion of the word, she would have been 
stuck in as much perplexity as a flea in 
a barrel of tar. Now these two beauties 
made a sad quarrelling and disturbance 
in Elsmere's heart : he loved them both, 
and,, being a man. of a very sanguine 
habit, he loved them both with an un- 
speakable ardour, and was at no little 
pains to reconcile them together, for if 
be could have had a quiet house of it he 
would fein have enjoyed them both j but, 
according to his notion of things, this 
was no very easy matter; for he seemed 
to think that he must pull off the body 
to please the one, and put it on again to 
please the other. The truth is, he had, 
very unluckily for his principles, fallen in 
love with Rosa's material beauty, which 
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gave the beauty, whereof we juBt new 
•poke, DO little disgust. All Rosa's arts 
and her whole mind were engaged to 
captivate Elsmere } no schooUboy ever 
studied his lesson more attentively £x 
fear of the rod, than Rosa did Elsmere*8 
fancy, likings, habits, and disposition, 
for fear of losing. him. Spade-oak, the 
magnificent mansion of Lady Alicia 
Grove, was in Old Crab's parish : Rosa 
went to church with Elsmere every Sun- 
day, to both the morning and evening 
services } all the way there, and all the 
way back again, her conversation was in 
heaven, though she had a good month's 
mind to something on the earth. She 
had now laid in such a stock of religious 
talk, so charged herself with texts of 
Scripture, pieces of old sermons, and 
odds and ends of divinity, that Ekmere 
thought if he had been measured for a 
wife, none could have fitted him better : 
he mistook her for an angel, which some 
lovers have thought their mistresses 
before now, and been surprised at last 
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that they should not know a devil better. 
You look as if you supposed that there 
never was such a thing as the devil in 
petticoats j but if the devil bespoke cap, 
gown, and petticoats, at a milliner^s^ 
d'ye think she would refuse his money — 
bid him go to another shop? Now 
Elsmere had one objection to marriage 
— you stare, reader — but he had for all 
that: people are to do what they see 
good with their own eyes, certainly ; and 
so, reader, when you are tired of stretch- 
ing yours, perhaps you will shut them up 
to give them a little ease, and then take 
t'other touch at it when we give you to 
understand the reason why Mr. £Ismere 
had one objection to matrimony ; so get 
your eyes ready for another great stretch 
— O ! you thought the reason was com- 
ing now directly ! O no ! not now ! one 
stare at a time is enough for any eyes in 
the world : now you would give a penny 
to know what Elsmei^'s one objection to 
matrimony was; but you must have 
patience, and if your patience gets worn 
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out* you must get measured for a new 
suit. 

No woman ever loved that sad rogue 
called man more heartily than Rosa 
loved Elsmere ; we cannot find words to 
fit the size and body of her fondness for 
him; we cannot find expressions to 
clothe her affection for him : so if her 
affection^ like the ladies of the present 
day^ goes half naked^ we cannot help 
that, any more than the ladies of the 
present day can help going half naked ; 
for, in these hard times, the ladies can't 
afford to buy clothes enough to cover 
them ; and that is a very good excuse for 
their nakedness. Rosa outwitted Els- 
mere in every thing ; her love was un- 
feigned certainly, but her religion was a 
bait. 

Old Crab, who could shoot his eye* 
balls through a brick wall, which is as 
good as to call his eyes piercing and 
penetrating ones, otherwise they could 
not go through a brick wall, asked Rosa, 
one day^ as she came out of church. 
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whether she could not find her way to 
the devil^ without going through the 
church on her road to him ? Rosa said, 
she was not thinking of the devil when 
she came to church, but he was always 
uppermost in a clergyman's thoughts. 
" You saucy young baggage ! ** quoth 
Old Crab, ^* and needs must, while such 
a babe of grace as yourself sit directly 
under my nose. What the plague brings 
you to church now as often as the doors 
are opened? you never used to come; 
has young Elsmere converted you to 
Christianity ? Haven't you got enough 
about you^ for a young fool to bite at, 
without baiting for an ass, with religion 
on yout hook ? " Rosa kissed her hand 
to Old Crab, and ran after filsmere into 
Lady Alicia's carriage, which stood 
ready with its mouth open, like the 
opossum, to receive hep safe into its in- 
side. Rosa was a smart lass at an 
answer ; but Old Crab was too hard- 
headed for her. A repartee or two 
will pull some flags down ; but Old Crab 

H 5 
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was like a British line of battle ship } it 
was not one broadside, nor ten, that 
would make him strike his colours. 
Rosa knew him of old ; and knew this, 
too, amongst other things, viz. that it 
was best to get out of shot. 

But we must now come back to Mrs. 
Decastro*s party, whom the house-maids 
had not, as yet, swept out of the draw- 
ing-room i for, as soon as Old Comical 
had cut his caper, there came on a xio- 
lent thunder-storm, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Decastro, whose hospitality was equal to 
their large fortune, invited their guests 
to beds and night-caps, and hoped they 
would stay under her tiles and timber, 
until the sun, the candle of our system^ 
threw light upon matters, and a man 
might see which were land and which 
were water. 

Old Crab said, he did not mind the 
thunder-storm; put on his great coat, 
and walked home, sixpence richer than 
he came ; for he had beaten Dr. Grove 
at chess, and fingered his coin. 

5 
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Here foUoweth a short account of 
matters as they at this time stood in Mr. 
Decastro's neighbourhood. Mr. and 
Mrs. Decastro were in good health at the 
castle, upon which Mr. Decastro had 
dug a new fish-pond in his park ; and the 
only reason why he called it a fish-pond 
was this, videlicet, because he kept &h 
in it : we have known ponds called fish- 
ponds that had not any fish at all in them,, 
which ought to be called ponds, and not 
fish-ponds to deceive serious people, who 
are led to suppose there are a great 
many fish in them, because they don't 
see any, and that is a great cheat. Mr. 
Decastro, of old, used to run into ex- 
tremes: he had now built a new hot- 
house^ and a new ice-house ; and this 
was not, as some folks supposed, who had. 
been at much pains to account for the 
thing, to show people how he was 
minded towards them ; that when, for 
example, he met a firiend whom he loved, 
he might take him into his hot-house, in 
order to give him a warm reception ; 
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com6 alone j she presented her husband 
with one at a time, and, as soon as he 
had eaten that up, she brought him ano- 
ther. Mr. and Mrs. Grove, of Hinder- 
mark, George's papa and mamma, pro* 
ceeded in their old way on their journey 
through the world, whispering and mak- 
ing signs, as matters fell and rose in this 
tumble-down-get-up-again business called 
life. Poor Mr. Grove, however, had 
had a paralytic stroke ; and Mrs. Grove 
became deaf in her right ear, so that her 
left was the only ear left to receive her 
husband's whispers : they still continued 
to keep a world of company, and went to 
London when it was in season ; which, 
you know, reader, is in the spring ; it is 
good for nothing all the rest of the 
year. Lady Charlotte Lamsbroke, and 
her husband, were, at this time, not in 
England : Sir John was dead ; he never 
returned to England after his shocking 
attempt on Julia, which he confessed, on 
his death-bed, to be plotted by himself, 
and some others. So now we must put 
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Harry Lamsbroke's name between Sir 
and Bart., which just makes a sandwich 
of it ; and that for this reason, viz. be- 
cause Sir and Bart, are two slices of 
bread and butter, and Harry Lamsbroke 
a bit of meat between the two slices. 
Well, as it is aforesaid and above men- 
tioned, and the like recapitulations, or 
pulling in old heads. Old Crab and his 
wife — as good a woman as ever made a 
shift, or got up fine linen — Old Crab and 
his wife went on very well at the farm, 
with the assistance of us, John Mathers, 
alias Old Comical, that now handle the 
pen of the writer, bailiff, steward, and 
clerk of the parish, lord of the manor, 
moreover, of Cock-a^doodle, in the coun* 
ty of Northampton, esquire, and, though 
we say it that ought not to say it, of the 
quorum one, and Custos Rotulorum. Old 
Crab went on very well at the farm, put 
a penny by, though no longer for Julia, 
now married to a rich man's son, whose 
father allowed him five thousand pounds 
a-year; and she was very happy with 
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(George Grove ; but every Sunday, when 
she went to church, she dropped a tear 
on poor John Garland's grave: Julia 
would often sit upon the melancholy 
stone that told her where he lay that 
loved her, and let her heart ache^ — his 
was broken. Yes, Old Crab stilt put a 
penny l)y, to help a neighbour without 
taking any interest; a poor scoundrel 
that stuck in the world, as he used to 
say, and wanted a shoulder ot the wheel. 
Well, reader, we have told you of 
Lady St. Veal, once Lady Budemere, 
married again, and that to the very gen- 
tleman with whom she had been naugh- 
ty ; he had ciianged his name for a good 
estate. It was a wonder, wasn't it ? that 
she accepted his offer ; but some ladies 
will marry a man for love, notwithstand- 
ing he has got a great deal of money. 
Lord! what a proof of disinterested 
affection ! However, as far as women 
went. Lady St. Veal was a tidy body, 
with a clean face, and a pretty foot ; and 
what could a man desire more ? Ah ! 

6 
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reader^ ah ! — Love, beauty, brandy, and 
a stumbling horse, will sometimes bring 
a lady to the ground ! Lady St. Veal 
fell, once upon a time, it is true ; we 
have, however, told her story as well as 
we could. Oh! reader, oh! matri- 
mony is a plaster, with a husband spread 
upon it, by way of salve, that will cure 
some sore places. WeU, to put on a 
clean metaphor. Colonel St. Veal poul- 
ticed a certain great lady's reputation, 
and assuaged the inflammation of slan- 
der in its skin : and thus we stop that 
matter up. Now come we, John Ma- 
thers, and our newly married wife. 
Madam Funstall, of Diliies Puddle, • we. 
Old Comical, that love to talk about 
ourselves ; and that is the reason why 
we shall say no more of our own mat* 
ters, save and except that we are great 
folks, living, at the squander of Ave 
thousand pounds a-year, but without 
breaking a girth, residing or taking seat 
at Diliies Puddle, keeping — here's a 
grand chain of participles !'-*keeping 
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our carriage and four, servants, horses, 
pig-styes, and a magnificent pond of 
ducks — but we shall say no more until 
we publisji our own history, now ready 
for the press ; aye, reader, all ready, the 
writing of it only excepted. 

Now let this suffice for a short account 
of Mr. Decastro's neighbourhood. But 
we must get on — Dr. and Mrs. Grove 
had now eaten two dinners, at least, at 
every house in this place, besides whets, 
luncheons, &c. &c. If they did not 
know how to eat and drink in Edin- 
burgh, the Doctor and his lady might 
now return into Scotland, and show 
folks which was the way down their own 
throats. Well, the Doctor*? visit fell on 
the wane, and business required that he 
should once more turn his wig round 
upon this worthy neighbourhood : yes, 
business required that he should now 
show the hip button to his friends, and 
return to the learned University, in Sco^ 
land. We are forced to cut matters short, 
reader, or we could recount many a 
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good dinner whereat we ate, drank, and 
sung; many a merry meeting amongst 
our old friends and acquaintance, where 
we were fain to mount upon our old 
stool, and sing some of our best poetry 
to the company : but these merry meet- 
ings must come hereafter on the historic 
page, when we have done with the hero 
and the heroine of this part of our work« 
WeU, now Dr. and Mrs. Grove took 
their kind leave of all, and left Spade-oak 
for the North. But they did not break 
poor Rosa*s heart, and rob her of her 
sweetheart; the sweet, sweet, sweet, 
three times sweet, multiplied by ten 
times ten million sweet, Elsmere ? No, 
reader. 

Now, pretty reader, we have made 
you very comfortable, by saying that 
the two fond lovers were left together, 
to look their pretty looks, si^ their 
pretty sighs, smile their pretty smiles, 
and kiss their pretty kisses, over and 
over^ and over again ! But all : tiiese 
sweet-meats must be left to your imagi* 
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nation ; and we must go' on to say that 
Elsmere was now very well known in 
the neighbourhood; Rosa had marked 
him for her own, and he his Rosa, with 
the seal of love. Reader^ it may be 
remembered what happened between 
them in the shrubbery at Spade-oak; 
have you forgot the stolen kiss? Not 
quite^ pretty reader, we can see by that 
fine blush. — Well, Rosa could not ima- 
gine, for her life, what made Elsmere so 
very shy after that same sweet liberty had 
been taken with her pretty cheek, which 
was certainly made on purpose to be kiss-^ 
ed ! She thought he feared offence, and 
only held off to be forgiven : now she was 
afraid to tell him that she was not at all 
angry with him — but she could not for* 
give him, and that for this reason, be- 
cause he had never oflfended her : still he 
held off, would take no hint to walk 
with her, though she often held her hat 
and her gloves in her hand at the verj 
door ; aye, and her parasol ready opened, 
lest the van. should become his rival, and 
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ktsi^lier cheek in his presence : how hard 
it is on the ladies that they can only 
make signs ! Ah ! how often did she 
stand at the door, with her hat in her 
hand;, howcrfben did she say. Well, I 
shall not walk to-day ! Matters did not 
go far before she began to think she had 
emended him : sometimes she thought 
she had parted with that kiss on too 
ei^y terms, and that he ought to have 
had a struggle for what he took without 
one ; and Rosa, to give her her due, 
would have contested the matter, to have 
made the most of it, had she been pre- 
pared ; for the more she bad struggled 
the better, if she had been sure to get it 
at last ; but bow could she know how to 
act before she knew what she was to 
suffer ? Now Elsmere had other matters 
in his thoughts: he found, unexperi* 
enced as yet in most things, what it was 
to play with fire : he found what it was 
to enter the field against such strong 
temptations ; that he was by no means 
so stout a warrior as he had counted 
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himself; and that to kiss sudi a beaoty 
as Rosa^ and set all temptations at defi* 
ance, was a thing for better soldiers 
than he to do. Rosa and he met by 
accident, at a tnm in the shrubbery^ at 
Spade-oak, one day, a week at least, 
since the late skirmish, wherein our* 
young knight did so little credit to hit 
spurs : Rosa started at the sight of £)s» 
mere ; and he, as if way-laid by his 
enemy, and found unarmed : ^ How 
d*ye do, Mr. Elsmere?'' said Rosa^ 
with a blush which darted directly into 
Elsmere's poor heart, like a flash of 
lightning ! — " Well, very well, thank 
you," said he ; and the bold warrior 
trembled as he stood ! ^^ I am afraid 
you are not well, Mr. Elsmere," said 
she, " what makes you tremble so ? ** "I 
am — I am a little nervous,*' said he, "not 
expecting to meet you — a little nervous 
coming on the sudden — ** Rosa soon 
found a bottle of salts for him, and 
tongue for herself, a servant that never 
wanted much calling for. " Mr. Els* 
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mere,** said she, ^^ if you are ill, we have 
an excellent physician, Dr. Grosvenour, 
residing here, in the neighbourhood ; I 
will go and send one of my aunt's ser- 
vants £oT him directly ; dear me ! I am 
so sorry to see you- ill ! ** Saying which, 
Rosa put her handkerchief to her eyes, 
and certainly shed some very sincere 
drops into it. Elsmere, upon this, feel* 
ing his heart touched with her tears, 
suddenly caught Rosa by the arm : she 
now started away in time, but he did 
not follow her; she was provoked at 
this ; for she would have been hanged 
sooner than started, if she could have 
foreknown he would not follow her. 
" My dear Miss Smith,'* said he, ** I am 
a weak offending man. I feel as if I 
should go distracted for what I did 
when we last met in this retired place." 
Rosa now thought she had got her cue 
safe enough ; and said, " I forgive you, 
Mr. Elsmere, Ij do indeed, from my 
heart I do. Cease to vex yourself with 
any thought of it ! You shall find, by 
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all I say and do, that all's forgot : indeed 
you shall ! *' Elsmere wept, and said, 
wiping his eyes, ^' Alas ! my dearest 
Miss Smith, I am, I confess, very much 
to blame ; I fear I shall never be for 
given!'' "Oh! Mr. Elsmere,'* said 
Rosa, clasping her hands togethv , and 
raising her arms, " what shall I do, 
what say, or give what sign, that you 
are truly and heartily forgiven ? •* 

" My dearest Miss Smith," said £b- 
mere, with a stare, ** how can you pos- 
sibly tell whether I am forgiven or 
not ? " " Bless me," said Rosa» with a 
stare on her side, ^* who in the world 
should tdl if I should not ? " " I am 
sure," said he, '^ you cannot tell, unless 
you know how sorry I am ; and even 
then you could but guess." " What 
can you mean, Mr. Elsmere ? " said she; 
"I am not very well pleased that such 
liberties should be taken with me cer- 
tainly, neither can I suffer them any 
more ; but, as you seem to be very 
sorry for what you did, I am ready to 
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forgive you." After Rosa said this^ she 
could have bit her tongue off: see what 
comes of speaking in a hurry : here was 
a great lie told, and that was very 
wicked ! People don't know what may 
come when they let their tongues run in 
this manner* Rosa was, to give her her 
due, very angry with herself for telling 
such great stories; and made Elsmere 
think, in order to mend the matter, that 
she was angry with him. '^ I take your 
forgiveness very kindly,*' said Elsmere, 
^^ but, alas! Miss Smith, that is not all 
I want ; I cannot love you and be inno- 
cent: my aim must be to subdue my 
passion, to conquer myself/* This aim 
made Rosa start ; she began to think, 
with no little perturbation, that he 
wanted to break with her; that he had 
seen somebody whom he liked better ; 
and, because he had been observed to 
talk sometimes with Lady Euthelia Ray, 
a very pretty and a very elegant young 
woman, Rosa felt jealous of her ; and, 
what is no new thing, without any rea- 

VOL. II. I 
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aoo ia the universe. Rosa's heart felt 
lor all the world as if somebody had 
stuck half a dozen great pins into it: 
oh ! she would have given a silver penny 
not to have been in love with Elsmere ! 
As it was, anger, love, and jealousy, three 
as quarrelsome gentlemen as ever turned 
any poor lady's house out o' window* 
were all together by the ears in her 
bosom : if she had not been ao sadly in 
love, how she would have pranced and 
flung about! This comes of young 
ladies getting in love with young gentle* 
men, and losing all their dignity ! — Love 
is a sad puller down of the ladies, a ter* 
rible dethroner of the majesty of the 
Petticoat. 

Well, but we must not let poor Rosa 
stand any longer biting her lips and 
looking like a fool ; do what we can with 
her face, however, we cannot make it look 
like a wise one. ^^ Mr. Elsmere," said 
she> with a voice that did not sound like 
that of a sovereign Potentate, as it ought 
to have done, and always should do 
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^hen a lady condescends to speak to $ 
gentleman, a thing created on purpose to 
lick the dust at her foot— *^^Mr«Elsmere/' 
said Rosa, ^^ I don't understand you, I 
don't indeed I '' and saying this she fell a 
crying.— Was there ever such a silly, 
foolis^ thing put into petticoats on the 
face of the earth ? Never.—" I see you 
pity me. Miss Smith,'' said Elsmere; 
** and surely it is the best part 6f the 
promise that has been made between us, 
to pity and to assist each other in the 
frailties and weaknesses, the faults and 
infirmities^ of our common nature." 
Upon which he had the boldness to take 
hold of her left band, while her right 
was engaged in holding her handker- 
chief to her eyes, and knew nothing of 
the matter, and went on to say, *^ I love 
you, my dearest Miss Smith, with the 
utmost purity of affection that I am 
able—" Rosa took her handkerchief from 
her eyes, and smiled on him with he<: 
eyes full of tears — " and I am equally 
convinced/^ continued he, " that you 

i2 
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love me quite as well ; but I have a rea- 
son, of all others the most important, to 
advise, for our mutual safety and happi- 
ness, tliat we take aH the pains in our 
power to subdue our mutual passion for 
each other. I would not advise this if I 
did not feel propensities which are 
unholy in themselves, and which I make 
no doubt that you have the like percep- 
tion of." Upon his saying which, Rosa 
left her handkerchief fluttering in the 
air, gave Elsroere a smoking box on the 
ear with her right hand, and made it 
tingle for ten minutes. Now it camn to 
pass that Lady Alicia happened to come 
into the walk where tlie lovers stood^ 
and saw Rosa box Elsmcrc's cars : her 
Ladyship thought she knew very well 
what was the matter, that the young man 
had given her a kiss, pcrliaps, and the 
young lady — such things often happen-— 
had given him a box on the car for not 
doing it better; but, when her Ladyship 
came nearer, she found she was mistaken, 
and, instead of kissing, there was some- 

6 
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thing that looked very much, like a 
quarrel between them. Now the pains 
she had taken to make this match, and 
the eagerness with which her heart 
desired it, collected, may go together to 
assure the reader that any quarrel be- 
tween Elsmere and Rosa would be vexa- 
tious enough to Lady Alicia. 

Rosa had told her aunt, some time 
since, that a mutual promise had been 
made between them, which was enough 
to satisfy any body that nothing remain* 
ed but to do the parish business^ as soon- 
as the lawyers and the tailors, the milli- 
ners and the mantua-makers^ could stitch 
matters together. Dr. Grove, Elsni ere's 
guardian and trustee, having looked into 
Rosa, and found no great matter to 
object to in her composition, a thousand 
a year coming from her aunt by way of 
sugar in the pie, and having put a plum- 
met into Elsmere's waters, and sounded 
him on the matter, was now gone into 
the North to put the plates and dishes 
all in order for the ilnarriage feast, which 
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CHAP. VI. 

Lady Alicia advises with Old Crab about sundry 
Matters : her Illness and her Death. 

JKeADER, you seem to have got some- 
thing in your nose, which comes of sniff> 
ing about after faults. — Well, Sir, 'tis 
granted; we could not draw off our 
matter to the lees in the last chapter, 
and if the vessel would not contain it, 
already brimmed, it is but an indifferent 
reason we own, but it is the only one we 
have for not pouring more into it than it 
could hold. But thus much by way of 
priming to the chapter — to pull the 
trigger — ^Lady Alicia felt her curiosity 
sting her like a hornet, to know what it 
was that had set Rosa a crying and fight- 
ing as she had done at the sun-set of the 
last chapter. Rosa, however, would not 
say; so her Ladyship must needs be con- 
tent to know, which came of her pretty 
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to make their daughter upon her mar- 
riage. She now tried, but in vain, to 
get Rosa to tell her what Elsmere had 
said to offend her ; for she guessed her 
to be very angry by her tears, which 
Rosa had not time to conceal, as her 
aunt came on her, round a corner, all on 
a sudden. This chapter has run on to 
xiine-and'-twenty pages : we must hold 
our hand here} the sun stoops to the 
west, and warns us to shoot off our wear]^ 
team; 
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&mily and to places, has sorely ^eved 
that this property should leave tlie old 
name, and, perhaps, the loss of the 
estate might be some trouble to him* 
Now in regard to mothers loving their 
daughters, that^somethingas uncommon 
as the unbounded love I bear my -very 
dear niece: I love her more than a 
mother, and am come to a mind to leave 
her all my property, a few legacies 
excepted, and her father shall succeed 
her in case of her death ; but this, mj 
will, must be fashioned by some skilful 
hand : the lawyers, I know, are the 
people to be employed in these things, 
but the more they explain things to me 
the more they puzzle me, and this they 
call clearing matters up. 

I could be glad to do without them in 
this affair — well, if I do not employ the 
lawyers I must look out for an honest 
man. My cousin, Grove, consults Mn 
Bartholomew Decastro in all his affairs) 
he is a rough mortal, but I could be glad 
to court his assistance now in this thing 

5 
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— I should not like a direct Tefusal-^I 
will write to my cousin, at Hindermark, 
and beg he will touch him upon the 
subject : he is an honest man, and one 
extremely skilled in worldly matters ; I 
could be glad to consult with him in this 
business. I never could bring myself to 
a mind before this moment to think 
seriously on this subject; it looks a little 
ominous, but I am determined now to 
settle all matters concerning it, befoi'e I 
dismiss it fit)m my thoughts/' Where- 
upon the old lady arOse with much 
majesty, and, putting on her clothes, 
walked to her toilet, and presented her^ 
self once more before her glass : ** How 
melancholy a thing it is,'* said she, " to 
see a beauty in ruins ! — when I was first 
introduced at court, my face was gazed 
at like a new star in heaven : alas ! how 
we borrow things in this worid, and how 
punctual Old Time, the lender, is to 
take back what he gave us. WeD, he 
will have bones and all, before he is 
satisfied — I must yield andibllowothen.'^ 
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Saying all this to her looking-glass, 
which, for some reason, did not mind 
one word she said, she rang her bell, and 
gave her maid a note for Mr. Grove, and 
gave orders that a man and horse should 
be dispatched immediately with it. Now 
it befell that Old Crab breakfasted at 
Hindermark this morning, coming from 
an errand to Mr. Grove, to adjudge a 
case between . him and a tenant about 
some land; and while Old Crab v^as 
drinking his saxifrage tea, whichhesome- 
times took in a morning, not as a medi- 
cine— for Old Crab never knew what 
illness was, except a cold, which no man 
can escape — but for the sake of the aro- 
matic, one of Old Crab's luxuries — few 
men had fewer or wanted less — well, at 
breakfast, the butler came in and laid a 
note before Mr. Grove, without speak- 
ing a loud word. " A note from Alicia," 
said Mr. Grove, in a whisper, powdering 
his nose in ^Mrs. Grove's hair : upon 
which he opened it, read its contents, 
and put it into his note-case without 
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speaking a word. Mrs. Grove pointed 
at the note as it was on its way into the 
note-case, but Mr. Grove shook his head, 
and Mrs. Grove forthwith dropped her 
finger. . As soon as break&st was over, 
Mrs. Grove, before she retired with Ge- 
nevieve and Julia, who were staying in 
the house with her, pointed again at 
Mr. Grove's note-case that lay on the 
table — she wanted sadly to see the letter 
— Mr. Grove shook his head a second 
time, when Mrs. Grove and her ladies 
retired to their apartment. As soon as 
they were gone, Mr. Grove put Lady 
Alicia's note into Old Crab's hand, who 
read it over and said, " I wish people 
would not plague me with their concerns; 
the lawyers will cut my throat some day 
— there — take and answer the letter — 
tell her I will call at Spade-oak to night 
at' seven o'clock. I can't think what's 
come to the old woman ; she never 
thought of death before, or I should 
have seen her at church ; 'tis the last 
place she'll come to if she's buried there. 
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I don't like your Sabbath-breakers, 
Master Grove, that live in thcT world as 
if they had nobody to thank but the 
devil for what they have ; and where can 
such expect to go but to him for what 
tliey shall have, ha, Master Grove f~- 
Well, well, tell the old woman I'll come 
and hear what she has got to say by and 
by.** '^ You have heard of this match, Mr. 
Bartholomew, which is to take eflect 
between xny pretty cousin, Rosa, and 
Mr. Elsmere ? '* " Aye, Master Grove» 
I have heard it talked of; the Doctor, 
who has got his friend Elsmere's son in 
charge, asked me about the jade ; I told 
him she had no money if he looked for 
that, and as for her character I could not 
be answerable for the baggage ; she was 
a London bred one, and might be good 
for nothing as far as I knew; whoever 
married her she would give him plenty of 
sauce to his pan-cakes. Her aunt, here, 
is to make her an allowance — I think he 
said-— of a thousand pounds a year : do 
you know any thing about it. Master 
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Grove? The lad's brain's turned with 
religious notions j how comes the Doctor 
not to have looked to him better ? *' 
*^ The Doctor^ fearing he should have 
too little/' said Mt. Grove, under the 
eave of Old CraVs wig, ** has given him 
a little too much." « Too much ! ^ 
said old Crab, rubbing his ^ar which Mr. 
Grove had tickled with his nose; *^ it is 
sometimes worse than folks having too 
little ; they get as proud as the devil, and 
bring a good thing into disgrace." " The 
boy is a good scholar, the Doctor says, 
and either has, or soon will have, two 
thousand pounds a year. It is a very 
good match for my cousin, Mr. Bartho- 
lomew, and, therefore, we all give it a 
countenance." 

" A good match ! ** roared Old Crab; 
** what the devil d'ye call a good match, 
ha. Master Grove? Two great money- 
bags will come together, if ye call that a 
good match. I don't much like the 
wench, to say the truth; she is like 
^tioilgh to bring a man to a jail,^ or the 
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gallows ; I don't much like her, not I ; 
she's of the wrong hackle for me. I told 
Smith fifteen years ago, when he and his 
wife were at my house, the girl would 
come to no good ; but that profligate 
old harridan, her aunt, must needs have 
her head, and breed the minx afler her 
own humour ^ but if Smith can go into 
a book-stall, he don't care who goes to 
the devil. I don't like your London 
schools, Master Grove, where a man 
gives two or three hundred pounds a 
year a-piecc with his brats, to have his 
family turned into a puppet-show. — 
This jade was raised in one of these hot- 
beds ; she had better been bred in Bride- 
well, and then she would have got well 
flogged if she had got nothing else she 
deserved : but I have told Smith, and the 
Doctor too, my mind ; they must follow 
their own heads; and if they break their 
necks they will set other fools a good 
example." " Well, Mr. Bartholomew," 
said Mr. Grove, " we have said but 
little in this affair j the ofTerj however, 
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on my cousin Alicia's part, is handsome; 
she has led Rosa's parents to a conclu- 
sion, that she would at some time of 
other do a little matter for their daugh- 
ter ; and who could expect, after the ex- 
pensive breeding she has given her, but 
that she would make some suitable provi- 
sion for the young lady some day ? " 

** Well, Master Grove, in regard to 
the quarrel between you and your 
tenant, you may tell John Braids I have 
found the old land-mark; he has cut 
half an acre too much ; when the hay is 
made, you had best part it between ye : 
he's a noisy scoundrel ; if he had said 
five more words to me I would have 
kicked the rascal into the ditch. Tell 
your bailiff to take one of the stone land- 
marks I sent you, and put it in the place 
of the wooden one, in the presence of 
two or three witnesses, if he can find any 
with eyes enough in their heads to see 
a land-mark by day-light : bid him take 
John Braids along with him that he may 
see himself righted : wooden land-marks 
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gre bad things } bid your bailiff look 
what number you have^ and I will give 
an order for stone: we have had no 

• 

brangles among my brother's tenants 
since the wooden land^marks have been 
dug up.** ^^ Thankyouy Mr. Bartholomew, 
stone boundary marks are certainly the 
best; I should be glad to see one of 
them.'' '^ My wife dines with Madam 
here to day, I think/' quoth CNd Crab} 
^^ John Mathers is coming this way with 
a waggon ; he shall bring my wift and 
the land-mark together, and then you may 
see both»" said he, raising his left 
shoulder a little, as was Old Crab's way 
when he cracked one of his jokes. 
" Well, Master Grove, your humble ser* 
vant } I must go and see what the oU 
gentlewoman wants at Spade-oak ; and 
will come and eat a bit of boiled beef 
with you by and by. You have a round 
of Old Bob, the great ox, Madam tells 
me, for dinner, to day ; he comes of a 
noble family, Master Qrove ; I bought 
his great grandfather and grandmother^ 
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in Northamptonshire^ fourteen years ago 
come next Candlemas. I walked into 
your larder this morning, while Madam 
was making the tea^ and looked at the 
meat" Mr, Grove made his bow and 
his smile in silence to Old Crab, who 
marched out of the room ^ and shook Mr. 
GroVe and his furniture at every step. 
Upon this Old Crab mounted Old Crop, 
who gave a groan upon receiving such a 
vast load upon her back, and, putting 
herself into her usual trot, bore Old 
Crab sai^ to Spade^dak» Old Crop had 
b<sen grieved of late with a tetter in her 
tdJ, which had eaten all the hair off it, 
eitcept a bunch at the end, which she 
cocked up in a very comical manner 
Wheti dab fell into a trot. ll)ie turret 
clock struck One when Old Crab rode up 
to the door at Spade-oak : seeing him, 
Rosa ran out, and^ putting her hand on 
Old Crop's neck, burst into tears. 
« Heigh^ay ! '' quoth Old Crab ; 
•• what's the matter with you ? fell Out 
with your sweetheart, or what ? "" Rosa, 
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\^ho, be her faalts \vhat they mighty v^ta 
very sincere and very warm in all her 
attachments^ could not tell Old Crab that 
her aunt was taken ill some time, for 
crying. Dr. Grosvenour^ the physician, 
came out at that moment, who had come 
to see Lady Alicia. " Well Doctor, 
said Old Crab, " how's your patient : 
" Why, Sir,** said he, " her I^yship is 
not young certainly, but all may be well 
yet 'f she has, however, some dangerous 
symptoms, which sometimes come to say 
the house is falling : her Ladyship is very 
anxious to see you ; Mr. Elsmere is gone 
along the road to hasten ycm/' ^* I came 
through the Bridle gates/' quoth Old 
Crab, getting oft' Old Crop, ** and did not 
meet him." He was now introduced by 
Rosa, and found Lady Alicia Grove rest- 
ing on a sofa, and a piece of paper lying 
before her upon a small hand-table. 

^^ My dear Rosa," said her Ladyship, 
" you must leave me and Mr. Decastro ; 
I have a little business to transact with 
him." « Aye," said Old Crab, pointing 
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with his stick at the window, "there's 
your sweetheart coming; go and tell 
him I am here; you can do such an 
errand as that, I warrant.'* Lady Alicia 
then said, •* The note which you received 
from me this morning has sufficiently 
explained matters to you, Mr. Decastro, 
and may save me the trouble of talking ; 
but to recount the great benefits which I 
have received from your good advice 
and assistance, in many matters since I 
have lived in this neighbourhood, might 
imply a gratification on your part in 
acknowledgments for favours, when you 
have none other than the act itself of 
doing good to every body, and taking 
thanks from nobody.** *^ I can't stay to 
hear you talk. Madam : you say, here, 
in this letter (taking one out of his 
pocket), that you want some advice 
about making a will ; come to the point, 
if you please, hanging off only wastes 
time.** *« Well, Sir,** said Lady Alicia, 
♦' this paper, then, shows wliat I wouhl 
have done with my property if 1 should 
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die, and I think, from some symptoms I 
now feel, that my last day is at hand ; ^ 
saying which, her Ladyship wept. ^^ It 
is no matter. Madam/' quoth Old Crab, 
^^ how soon or how late the last day falls, 
if people are ready for it; we should live 
as if every day were the last day. — Let 
me see," said he, putting on his specta- 
cles, and taking up the paper:— and 
having read it ; ^^ Well, Madam, you are 
to do what you will with your property. 
I am appointed executor I find here, 
trustee, and guardian, to this girl (mean* 
ing Rosa), till she comes of age ; you 
have not forgot she has a &ther alive ? ** 
*^ No, I have not. Sir," said she ; " but 
I have my reasons for what I have done; 
and if you will grant this my last request, 
I — I — " the poor lady could scarce speak 
ibr tears — '* I shall leave this world at 
heart's-^ase. Smithes a book- worm ; he 
knows nothing about these matters : I 
named you in this office, and he said I 
could not find a better man." "Set 
your mind at rest, set your mind at rest, 
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rU see to matters,'' quoth Old Crab ; 
^^ the will shall be ready by twelve 
o'clock to*morFow ; get three witnesses 
ready against I come." Upon which he 
arose, and was going away, when she 
said, ** You are. Sir, the clergyman ci 
this place — ^I feel an inclination — ^" here 
she hesitated — *^ Aye, aye," said he, *^ I 
will administer the sacrament And read 
the prayers when I come to-morrow." 
" Yes, Sir," said Lady Alicia, «' I should 
be happy to. receive these comforts. It 
is now late, I fear, but I would have 
some little advice upon these things." 
" Late ! " quoth Old Crab ; ** aye, I 
wonder what fi)lks of your class in life 
think they came into the world for ; ye 
live as if no account were to be made, 
and die as if the soul were addled in the 
body. But it is of no use to talk, and to 
ask for advice when you don't expect to 
live to follow it, and would not if you 
did. However, we can't tell how matters 
may be ; you may live these ten years 
for any thing I know ; if you do, come 
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to church o'Sundays, if the best part of 
the business be to set a good example. 
Such folks as you are stared at in the 
world, and as asses and fools have all 
souls to be saved, if they must stare at 
you, they might as well stare at you in 
church as shut their eyes and go to sleep 
in it. Send one of your gold-laced 
scoundrels home with me ; I have writ a 
sermon for next Sunday that will suit 
your case : it is the best advice that I 
can give, and will save hacking, and 
hewing, and stammering here extern* 
pore/* 

Saying which. Old Crab marched out 
of the room, mounted Old Crop, and 
rode home to put her Ladyship's will 
into buckle. Folks stared at Old Crab 
as he went home to see such a gay ser- 
vant behind him, mounted on a beautiful 
horse— ('twas a wonder Old Crop did 
not lose her heart) — mounted on a beau- 
tiful horse, in a scarlet livery edged with 
gold, two broad golden epaulettes on his 
shoulders, and a gold band round his 
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hat, as broad as the girth of a pack-sad- 
dle. Old Crab never put his hand to 
his hat so often on any road before in his 
life.^ How civil folks are to a bit of gold 
lace ! 

Old Comical stood ready at the porch 
to receive Old Crab's nag, with a broad 
grin upon his face, and one wing of his 
nose hitched up towards his left eye; 
and, verily, his heart waxed merry at the 
sight of Old Crab's gay attendant. 
*^ What are you sniggering at, ye block- 
head/^ quoth Old Crab, turning about to 
follow Old Comical's eye: it was the 
first time he had seen what had followed 
him ; for he very sddom looked behind 
him on the road ; and he could hardly 
help laughing when he recollected the 
vast number of hats that had been pulled 
off to his Honour, on his way from Spade- 
oak to the farm. ** Take this young man's 
horse, John," quoth Old Crab to Old 
Comical ; ^^ and when you have taken 
care of the horse, come in and take care 
of the rider," giving the key of the 
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ttroDg beer ceBar into Oki Comical^s 
hand. l^>€m wjbieh Old Crab went into 
bis study to look for his sermoD, a maideQ 
dfacourset Sax the next Sunday; and, 
when her Ladyship's servant had eaten 
^nd drank cf the best the house afforded. 
^ Come here, you rascal !** ^^uoihOld 
Crab ; ^^ take this parcel to your nis- 
tress aid tell her to have it ready for me 
to put into my pocket again, when I 
come to-morrow ; go and bring out the 
man's horse, John/' No man had less 
pride than Old ComicaU though he says 
it that ought not to say it : if you poured 
a kettle of IxnUog water over him you 
could nol^. scald him in that part ; yet he 
put hiA dignity on at times, and wore it, 
like his best coat> on high days and holy 
days* and would strut and cry ^^ hem ! ** 
to let folks know whereabouts a great 
man stood. 

But you will soon see Iiim in all his 
glory, reader ; so we must lay him up in 
lavender, at present-^^^ John,** quoth 
Old Crab^ ^^ bring out the young amn*8 
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horse!** Whereupon Old Comical led 
the servant's horse to the uppingsi&ck^ 
and held the stirrup for the setvanf s foot 
with much humilltyr When gi^t meot 
condescend to do little thingd^ the/ 
become little thidgB^ to make little 
things great thin^. Well, now whM 
comes next ?<-^Wh)^now, reader, we must 
proceed to give some account of the 
death of Rosa*s soint^ Lady. Alicia 
Grove, one of the gayest ladies of her 
time; and wheliier you looked at her 
beauty, or her riches^ you took a star 
into your telescope of no common dia- 
meter : but now she was dropping on 
the honzon's edge, to rise again it is 
true; but there were doubts if she 
would shine in heaven. She told Old 
Crab, however, when he came to read 
prayers by her, that she was sorry for 
many things which' she had done, and 
for many things which she had not done. 
Old Crab said^ if a mallefactor begged 
pardon at the £>ot of the gallows, it wi^s 
the best tfajng* he eould' db^ and- all he 
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could do, at such a time; but how 
such petition would be accepted, or what 
chance it had of being at all accepted, 
it was no more for him to say than it was 
in his power to say. Lady Alicia*s end, 
however, was a very miserable one. She 
would suffer none to remain in the room 
with her, at her last moments, but Old 
Crab. ^^GO|** said she, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Grove, and other her relations ; 
*^ go, and leave me awhile with my cler- 
gyman/* She then recounted to him a 
lifeof fbUies, errors, and even crimes; 
and, amongst other things, she asked 
him what he tliought of the children 
which she had been the mother of? 
" Were they by one man, Madam,** said 
he, ^* or more ? ** " By one only,** she 
said, ^* but there are other things-^** 
and here her voice was drowned in tears : 
— " I have made two or three married 
women miserable : oh ! if I could but 
know that I should sink into nothing 
when I die, I were happy! — But to 
think of that bar of justice, which you 
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have spoken of, to be called to make my 
deposition; and by one who knows^ 
before I speak the truth, what is the 
truth — ^where there can be no patching 
and painting of faults ; no mask to show 
a false face, and hide a true one — h 
more dreadful to me than to hang upon 
a precipice by a sUght bough.** <^ Look 
you. Madam,** quoth Old Crab, ^* what 
merits you may have to hold by, or what 
faults to pull you down^ should be, with 
you, as with every body, a matter o£ 
daily meditation ; it is the duty of all to 
look into their accounts ! Death, when 
he comes> must find our house ready to 
receive him ; and all things in ordeo or 
we cannot give him welcome. The fool 
knows this, that he must one day die ; 
but, what day, is hidden even from the 
wise: here the wise man atld the fool 
stand on even ground; but the wise^ 
even out of his ignorance, draws wise 
advice, and doubles his guard against 
what he knows will come ; and for this 
very reason, because he does not know 
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wheq it will cproe. It were well if such 
fiB liy^ like the beasts^ and without a 
jb^ast's excusei could die like the beasta, 
and make an end there» like the beasts 
that perish. But thfy that have a light, 
and wiU not wglk by it» have no better 
^Kcuse than a man who puts out his 
candle^ and then comes to some mis- 
chief in the dark* I am amazed at the 
Jivtes of some of your rank and order ; ye 
)ive as if an end were not to come i as if 
order were given that your sun should 
stand still ; as if your day sliould never 
hav^ a night-fall : ye live in the apartp 
ments of the rich, as if ye were not to go 
with the poor into the grave. Riches 
get into people's eyes like dust j or what 
reason can one give for the blunders 
which they commiti their follies, and 
their extravagancies, if they are not by 
these, or other means, struck blind ? In 
regard to yourself, your time may be, or 
may not be, short: at most it cannot 
now be long ; and it is wise to act as if 
it were the shortest. You must ask 
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pardon for what you have done wrong : 
how you came to do wrong, and know 
that it was wrong, is another matter. It 
were better, perhaps, since you did^ 
that you had done wrong without know- 
ing it i but it is done, and remains to ht 
repented of: pardon must be asked, not 
as if it were your due, but as if punidi^ 
ment were your due instead of pardoiir 
You rich fblk^ cannot expect to buy 
yourselves into Heaven, at your death, 
after you have laid out your money witli 
the devil all your lives ; for if ye build 
poor-houses, and hospitals, as high as 
the tower of Babel, you'll be mistaken 
if ye expect to step off their tops into 
Heaven. 

*• But you are to do what you please 
with your money; I will take care, 
since I must needs be put in office, that 
the alms-houses shall be built at the least 
expense, and in the most substantial 
manner, and will look to Spiccr's farm, 
that it be made the best of for the en- 
dowment Why don't you leave the 
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estates here to Smith at once, if you 
think the property ought to come back 
again into the fiimily? I always aus* 
pected some foul play in the purchase 
between you and that profligate scoun* 
drel his fiitber ; some value already re- 
ceived. Madam ; or you would not have 
got so cheap a bargain/^ Lady Alicia 
answered with a deep sob, and said^ 
^* Your suspicions are too just, Sir« in 
that matter : I sincerely beg pardon of 
Heaven for what passed between roe and 
Mr. Smith's father on that occasion ; 
and, by way of atonement for my guilt, 
I have made his daughter heiress to the 
whole estate. — Spicer's farm, you know, 
I bought of Mr. Dodd. My reason for 
leaving this estate to his daughter is a 
very sad affair ; but the secret will die 
with me. My mind is loaded with mise- 
ries — if I must die now, I shall die, of 
all women, the most wretched ! ** " Welir 
said Old Crab, ** if she must have it she 
must have it ; I know nothing of your 
reasons; the jade will be her own 
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mistress in a few months, and then I 
mast wash my hands of her. I'll take 
care, however, that she shall do no mis* 
chief while she is under my control. If 
a match is to be made between her and 
old Elsmere's son, of Lochabar, the 
sooner the better ; he is a steady lad, the 
Doctor says, and may tie her up, and 
the property too, which all lies si her 
mercy, here, in the will. To tell you a 
piece of my mind, Madam, somebody 
should be appointed to take 'care of the 
property : — ^it is madness to throw the 
bridle upon the neck of such a galFopihg 
hussey ! " " WeU, Sir," said her Lady- 
ship, ^^if I live, the command will be 
still mine } if I die, the command wiH 
be yours, until she is married ; the day 
of her marriage being fixed at two 
months' end from this time. Young 
Elsmere is to return to Scotland, to pre* 
pare matters there, next week ; and she 
is going to visit her father and mother,, 
and to lay this affidr befixre them : the 
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letter^ * wtilch now lies upon my table, 
U written to expUia all matters to the 
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^^ I know nothing about fixed days, 
not I/^ quoth Old Crab ; if you die, she 
nay run looae when I am forced by the 
hw. to cut the string } the has had four 
or iiv^ dangling after her already, and 
sht has jilted them all : she may serve 
Elsmeie's son the same sauce } as mat- 
ters now lie, he will not be the first 
goose she has roasted*^^ ^^ I Icnow her 
heart was not engaged till now, Sir,'' 
said her Ladyship* ^^ Well, well,'* said 
Old Crab, ** you've asked me for my 
advice, and I have given it : it is a thing 
oftener given than taken *, and the best 
advice is usually the worst received. If 
you had followed the advice I gave ye 
twenty years ago, when 1 met yon in 
my brother John's mad-house, in Lon- 
don, it had been better for your con- 

^ It M not koowA if Ibii letter wsf ever delf rerecL 
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science, Madam^ when you tossed upyour 
head like a prancing horse, and bade the 
parson remember he had tiot brot^ht hh 
pulpit into Grosvenor-square with hitn ! 
Times are turned about. Madam ; atid 
you hare sent for the parson, at last, when 
you are not quite so much in the humour 
to laugh at him/' 

" I am sorry to say, Sir,^ Said she, 
•*that I too well deserve these re- 
proaches : pubKsh my sad example to the 
world, that even those things which I 
have done amiss may be of use to others. 
In regard to my will, I am come to a de- 
termination that it shaH remain as ic Is ; 
I have my private reasons for mady 
things in it, which I shsJl reveal to none j 
and I wish, now, before I grow weaker, 
as I feel I do every minute, to execute 
It/' The witnesses were now called 
into the room, when Mr. Grove, of 
Hindermark, Mr. George Gjove, his 
son, Mr. Elsmere, and Mr. Decastro, of 
Oaken Grove, came in and attested the 
signature. 
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The exertion, both of body and mind, 
for it was with difficulty she could be 
held up to sign the paper, disturbed her 
Ladyship so much that she fainted away 
as soon as she had written her name. 
Her last moment now drew near ; she 
recovered, however, and again sent for 
Old Crab, who had left her, as one dead, 
in the hands of Dr. Grosvenour, her 
physician. Waving her hand for all 
others to leave the apartment, ^' Per* 
haps, Mn Decastro,** said her Ladyship, 
^^ I may never see you again : accept, 
therefore, my best thanks for all your 
services and good advice ; which, 
though too often neglected, has my most 
cordial acknowledgments. — Oh ! Sir^"* 
said she, with a convulsive start, *' I 
dread the thought of death ! yet, as I 
think, I am dying now ! Give me some 
comfort. Sir ; my head is distracted, and 
my heart is torn within me ! If you did 
but know how my memory is loaded with 
the guilt and follies of my life— oh ! too 
light a name for things so heavy as my 
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faults! If you did but know — mercy! 
mercy ! kind Heaven ! I am dying now ! 
— Oh ! pray for me — ^try what can be 
done for me — I am going ! — Oh ! save 
me! — ^save mel" — Saying which, she 
clung round Old Crab's arm ; and, with 
a convulsive start, threw herself into his 
bosom, as he sat near her on the sofa, 
and yielded up the ghost. Thus ended 
the mortal career of one of the most 
celebrated beauties England ever pro- 
duced« 
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CHAP. VII. 

Ladi^ Alicia GreveU Tunerat: EUmere and Itosa 
take leave of each oiher •* Old Crab and Xosa 
arrive m London. 

J. HE remains of Bady Alicia Grovt 
w^re deposited in the ftmily vault at 
Hindemiark : and Old Crab, by her par- 
tfcular desH'e, read the burial service, 
and preached a sermon^ written by him 
on the occasion. This sermon would have 
appeared in this work; but the relations 
of the deceased objected to its being 
printed. It was one of the most furious 
and bitter satires on the vices and follies 
of the superior classes in society that 
ever was written : we are not permitted 
to say any thing more of it. A great 
many people of the first rank were pre- 
sent at the ceremony ; and Old Crab 
hurled his thunderbolts amongst them, 
with all his vengeance^ for the space of 
three quartersof an hour. The funeral 
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Avas a very grand one ; and the moou- 
ment erected to her Ladyship's memorj 
extremely superb. Mr. Grove, of Hiu- 
dermark, b/ her Ladyship's order, it 
seems, ofl^red Old Crab a hundred gui- 
neas for performing the ceremooy, of 
which he would not receive one farthing: 
it was so much the better for the poor 
Curate of • Hindermark ; who, having 
none of Old Crab's scruples about him, 
made a low bow, and put the money into 
his breeches pocket. Old Crab had 
something very unnatural in him not to 
like money better; but, whatever else 
he was intended for, he certainly was not 
born to pick people's pockets! He 
came down, as hot as a thunderstone 
from the clouds, out of the pulpit, and 
fell without mercy upon some of Mn 
Grovels party, for whispering together 
in the church. He objected to the 
grandeur of Lady Alicia's monument ; 
and asked how long her pride should sur- 
vive her body ? why the plague her 
vanity should be made immortal' after her 



«MM? iitm hdinu he wmiUi mfVur the 
MMlf^red iMfhk to enter hM church 
{the living wm given him hy Mr. Circle;, 
ol/jecting t^ the emily gnmleur of the 
Wi^rk, «nJ the encaminm it hehl out 
Uf^m the 4eceMe4. tie nuid it wm 
nmn^iof to him thut peof^le ^lK>uld he 
i^uffii^red to teil i^ucb icundnhnii^ \m In 
tlie chyrchf undi not be content unleiMf 
they were gmven in §Ume f thut it did 
very little cre^lit to tlie living to c%imnd 
#0 much money to ky «tu;h hmiln of 
hufna/i ^(rMHlmr on tlie deitd« One nuid, 
" ThcAbiiuiiry muH live/' •* Dettcr rot/' 
NMid he, ** lUutt to he mi ill employed*— 
liarry it in, ** nuUl lie, ul liMt, ** the lie cun 
do no minchiel', im long am cyttry body 
knowf* the truth : In the epitttplin ofgreat 
folkM,it In vi/iry well known timt great lien 
itniMt he tohl ( and thcrtt^M no Imrm donct 
( wttrrMnt, am long hm the lie in honcNtly 
paid lbr«'' 

Wnlli rciular, thuN ended the cftrthly 
nmrch of j^iuiy Alicin Grove, e briei* 
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account of whose life take as follows : 
*•••••••• (S.B. A dozen lesnew 

•were cut out of the work^ in this place, by 
the order of the famify). Now, pretty 
reader, if wit and beautj come to yoo 
from Heaven, take warning by this star, 
which sets before you, that there is no 
shining, in this world, but by those rays 
.which are borrowed from religion and 
virtue. 

But of these things thus far. — Old 
.Crab was now preparing to go to Lon- 
don on a varie^ of business, as usual ; 
part of which was to administer to Lady 
Alicia's will : and Rosa took the oppor- 
tunity of going along with him, in order 
to visit her fiUfaer and mother ; but, as 
her aunt was dead, and she would in a 
short time become her own mistress, M^ 
came to a mind to keep her attachment 
to Mr. Elsmere a secret at present, as 
well as the death of. her aunt. ^^• 
Smith, not havii^ determined on the 
sale of his property at this time. Old 
Crab, having transacted all his business 
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in town, returned into the north without 
paying Mr. Smith a visit; and Rosa 
apent a little time in London with Lord 
Beamystar's family, where she began to 
fbrelay her ground for the grandeur of 
her future establishment* She gave 
orders for a new carriage ; hired ser- 
vants, and bought horses ; and she, with 
her friend. Lady Euthelia Ray, amused 
themselves in driving from shop to ahop» 
upon a thousand delightfiil errands. 

Now, reader, stick a bough in the 
ground, to show how far we have mea» 
sured ; and let us step back, with our 
chain, to a little angle which we have 
omitted in the field-plot. It is the fare- 
well of Elsmere and Rosa, before they 
parted at Spade^oak, when he returned 
into Scotland, and she came with Old 
Crab to London* The smart box in the 
€ar, which Rosa gave her lover, was so 
&r welcome to bim, as it mortified his 
flesh without knocking hi.s brains out: 
all the harm done was a tingling on bMh 
sides, vkldicet, in £lsinere^a ett, and 
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Rosa's fingers. When next they met^ 
he did not look as if his head was beateft 
off his shoulders ; and for this reason, 
viz. because it remained on the ver3r 
same shoulders as before ; or, as great 
scholars love to speak, in statu quo ante 
helium : if his head had been knocked 
off his shoulders, and on upon another 
man's, it had altered the case. But, al- 
though this very often happens, when 
the ladies have a mind to lay about them' 
in good earnest, Rosa, whatever she 
might think of another man's shouldens 
preferred £lsmere*s head upon his own* 

After the great knock upon record^ 
Elsmere went one way, and Rosa ano* 
ther, which comes after collision of two 
hard bodies, according to Sir Isaac New- 
ton's philosophical account of the mat- 
ter, as stated in his Opus Magnum, his 
Frincipia. Whether Sir Isaac had felt 
the amazing force of a lady's hand alap- 
bang upon the drum of his ear, we know 
not ; only this we can tell, that he writes 
upon the matter quite as well as if he 
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had. After the said knock, £Isinere 
and Rosa did not approximate one ano- 
ther's orbits until dinner time; and, if 
Lady Alicia had set out her sumptuous 
table in the sky^ it were odds that the 
first two planets that had smelt such a 
good dinner^ had approximated also. It 
was the cause, however, of Elsmere and 
Rosa's appulse ; and they looked at one 
another as if they had no objection to 
come nearer. Lady Alicia retired to 
take her nap after dinner, when sto- 
mach's full bones will be resting — Lady 
Alicia retired to take her nap after din- 
ner, and left the lovers together, who 
were not quite so sleepy. Elsmere was 
silent; in deep meditation, perhaps, 
upon the vast concussion aforesaid, which 
might have shaken his soul upon her 
seat on the pineal gland, or thrown her 
off her bench. — But Rosa's rattling 
tongue began to run ; for, whatever else 
9he wanted, she never wanted words; 
she had plenty of that sort of ready 
money, " Mr. Elsmere," said she. 
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ifi^ith a fond look, for ^rliich her ddi^ifc* 
f ul eyes were made on purpoae, ^ 1 Bunt 
beg your pardoo for alittle faaatr tpdaj^ 
in the shrubbery; I hope, 
no harm came of it: I have 
myself ever since it liappened ; but yaa 
must own that you were a little nacy^^ 
This was said with a pecuiiar aort ei 
smile, which would have in^tmcbtd aone 
men what advantage to have made of a 
lady's lips upon the occasioo. We cam- 
not dive into people's thoughts alw:^ ; 
but Rosa, at that moment, when At 
drew her lips into this odd foiile, looked 
for all the worid as if she wanted to kki 
and be friends. But Elsmere was not io 
a very heroic pin at that mament, wbe* 
ther he took the hint or not — if any hint 
was meant, which we will not venture 
to say, for fear we should pay Rosa a 
compliment which she might not de- 
serve ; for it was very kind-hearted in 
her, if she had a mind to make mattmv 
up with a kiss : — the hero, however, lay 
at that moment asleep in Elsmere ; and 
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he judged it prudent, like an able gehe- 
taly not ta make an attack upon di^« 
vsBtageouB ground. ^' My dear Misi 
Smttk/' said £l8mere> ^ I really did not 
mean the least oflfence in what I said ; 
you took the matter by the wrong hand. 
We have both pas^ons implanted in our 
natures, with which it is our duty, mo- 
rally speaking, fo contend : reason, that 
should head and lead on our forces in 
these conflicts, sometimes deserts her 
post.** 

^< You thought me a little mad, then, 
Mr. Elsmere/' said she, interrupting 
him. " Why," said he, " reason may be 
suspended without being lost, as life in 
a drowning person may be suspended, 
and not be extinguished. But it is our 
duty, my dear Miss Smith, to contest the 
matter with these our passions ; they are 
the enemies of our soul with which we 
must fight ; foes to our happiness, and 
disturbers of our peace : but I find we 
must not undervalue their forces, and 
venture too far into the field with them 
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lecoring our niveat. When I 
kissed youy my dear Miaa Smitli, die 
other day^ it was done by way of an ex<- 
periment in this very matter, to try the 
strengtli of the foe : if I had repeated 
it, I had lost the day ; but I was coa- 
straioed to a hasty retreat, or reason bad 
been subdued; and I, a oooqueied 
wretch, been left to repent my rashness.'* 
What to make of such a salute as this, 
Rosa really did not know; and she 
thought she had got one of the oddest 
lovers that any lady ever had in the world: 
but she loved him, for all that, with the 
most sincere affection, and with all her 
heart : she knew that his principles were 
very good, and had no objection to put 
up with a few extravagances, which, at a 
pr&per opportunity, she thought she 
should laugh away. He had like to have 
got another box on the ear though, a 
little after this. ^^ In regard to that 
matter/' said he, meaning the salute in 
the shrubbery, ** I know that you, my 
dear Miss Smithy by nature like kissing as 
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well as I do— mattersmbatnctedly conai- 
dered." Row, who aat in the next chair 
to him, put on a very angry frown, and 
raised her hand ;-*he caught it, and hdd 
the pretty arm fast in his own. When her 
left hand came to help her right hand 
out, he caught that also, and made 
poor Rosa so far his prisoner: it was 
unladylike to kick or to spit; and to 
bite would have been like a dog or a cat; 
so all she could do was to blush for re- 
venge. 

** My dear Miss Smith,*' said he, ** can 
we not speak calmly upon these tilings 
together; surely the engagements which 
we have entered into may bear us out in 
discussions which have the welfareof both 
our souls for their object. We roust 
teach one another how to despise these 
things, these'childish toys, on our way to 
perfection on eartli, which I think may 
be attained by us both if we take pains, 
and the proper means, in order to it.'* 
Rosa struggled for her liberty, blushed 
and tried to speak, but only made a 
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sputter instead (^ a speech. He held 
her fast by her arms till she complained 
that he hurt her^ vrhen he instantly 
released his snowy prisoners^ and Rosa 
burst into tears. Elsmere had a nice 
soft voice, and a way with him soothing 
beyond description ; so soft, that, what'' 
with his fine eyes, fliat looked suffused 
with sorrow for having offended her; and 
his kind expressions, Rosa found in her 
heart that she could not hate and love 
him at the same time. ^^ My dearest 
Rosa," said he — it was the first time he 
had ever called her so — taking one of her 
hands that came a willing prisoner into 
his — *^ My dearest Rosa, I have as yet 
many faults — faults which you must for- 
give and pity; I love you," said he, 
raising his eyes to hers, ** O in this heart 
I doi do you love me iti yours, my Rosa?'* 
Now this was very pretty, and something 
like what a lover ought to say to his mis- 
tress. Rosa smiled, and blushed, and said 
— What would you have said, fair reader, 
if you had been in Rosa's charming 

VOL. II. L 
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situation ?—** Yes.''— Well, this pretty 
talk befell after dinner at Spade-oak, 
when the old lady — ah ! how the old 
^ts know what the kittens love ! — when 
the old lady left Rosa and Elsmere 
together — so Rosa picked out a peach, 
sofl and melting like herself, for Elsmere, 
and he a nectarine, blushing like his 
love. So he eat his peachy and she eat 
her nectarine, and they never tasted any 
thing sweeter in all their lives. The 
next day they parted with the most 
faithful interchange of promises, to be 
true to each other ; and Elsmere made 
Rosa confess, with a pretty blush, that 
she would be ready to marry him as soon 
as their friends chose to fix the day. 

All this happened some time before 
Lady Alicia's death, and several delight* 
ful letters had passed between Elsmere 
and Rosa before that awful event took 
place. Well, now reader, like good eco- 
nomists, having made both ends meet, 
we will, if you please, return to the 
affairs of Mr. and Mrs. Smith in the next 
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chapter. Genevieve, who was sittiiig at 
our desk while we were writing this, and 
following our pen with her starry eyes^ 
^^ John/' said she, ^^ give me the pen, 
and let me say what we thought of Mr* 
Ekmere amongst ourselves/' So Beauty^ 
took the pen, and we went out into Old 
Crab's farm-yard ; for this passage passed 
at the &LTm — ^we went out the while into 
Old Crab's iarm-yard and fed the pigs. 

Mrs. Acerbus Decastro takes the Peru 

I am afraid I shall make but a bad 
hand of it in print, reader, and you will 
lament the absence of our merry friend. 
Old Comical ; but after you have read 
my dull stuff, you will relish him better 
than ever. But I want sadly to tell you 
what we ladies at Oaken Grove had to 
say of Mr. Elsmere, which we must know 
best, when we talked him all over by our- 
selves. Well then, indeed reader, Mn 

* Mrs. Acerbus Decastoro; alwiqrt cslled fo by 
Old Comical. 

l2 
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Elsmere was what I call a very nice 
young man ; he had a dark but beautiful 
face, with a good deal of beard, and a 
rosy colour, at times; but I liked him 
best when he looked a little pale, and 
then I never saw any countenance that 
came so directly to one's heart. Don*t 
think I am in love with him ; my dear 
Acerbus himself has nothing to fear on 
that score ; but I will confess that Els- 
mere is a man whom I could love, and 
do love, at this moment most heartily as 
a friend. A more worthy creature can- 
not exist. His height is five feet ten 
inches, very finely made, and has one of 
the handsomest legs in the world. But I 
must go back to the time of the History, 
and not speak in the present tense in this 
manner — I shall make fifty blunders 
before I have done — Indeed, reader, 
Elsmere was a very nice young man, but 
too grave and melancholy at times } and 
whenever I talked with him, he always 
complained of his sins : I would laugh 
and tell him I wished I were as good as 
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he, and that very few young men were so 
good, and that Rosa was a happy girl to 
attract his attention. Julia said, (that is^ 
Mrs. George Grove, reader — perhaps 
you have not read the first volume of 
the work,) Julia said he was too cold for 
alover, but Rosa herself positively denied 
that — and she ought to know best. I 
said he was cold to others, but kept all 
his warmth (for such eyes as Elsmere's 
told how warm his heart was) for his 
Rosa. Mrs. Decastro anil Lady St. Ve^ 
said, religion was his mistress, and if 
they were Rosa they should be jealous 
of every church steeple in the neigh- 
bourhood. Lady Euthelia Ray said, he 
loved religion, because the ceremony 
that was to unite him to his Rosa be- 
longed to it. Mrs. Grove, of Hinder- 
mark, tied a bit of string in a hard knot 
to show how Rosa and Elsmere were 
tied together in mutual affection, a knot 
which could not be easily untied. I 
said one day, " Mr. Elsmere, you hate 
Rosa, I know very well." He took up 
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one of my pretty twins that lay playing 
in my lap, and asked me how well I 
loved it ? I took it and kissed it— 
" Aye," said he, with a fine smile, ** I 
love Rosa as well as you love your little 
Tiney.'* It was the least of my two 
babes, and I used to call it Tiney. Well, 
reader^ how d'ye like me? donH you 
think I look Hke an historian ? But I'll 
be hanged if I know what to say next 
though ! We think Mr. Elsmere very 
aly, and that he pretends to be more reli- 
gious than he is : I told him so one day, 
and 1*11 be hanged if the tears did not 
come into his eyes. I told him I was 
sure he would make Rosa a good hus* 
band : he said, he would try to do so ; 
but he could not count five pennies upon 
himself. I threw down a sixpence, and 
said I knew his value better; this set 
him a laughing : he looks charmingly 
when he laughs — he has such nice lips and 
teeth. " Rosa," said I, one day, " don't 
you think your sweetheart has a very 
pretty mouth ?*• She said, " Pis/i!** and 
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gave me a comical touch with one of her 
elbows. " Ah Rosa ! '* said I, " I know 
what you are thinking about ! '* — " No ! 
but you don*t though, you fool,** said 
she. We were in the drawing-room at 
my uncle's, and the ladies — there were a 
dozen of us — all fell a laughing, and 
Bosa blushed like vermilion. I think 
you are almost tired of me, reader, and 
I have got such a horrid pen ! Now I 
would give the world at this moment to 
see what I have written in print Til 
plague Old Comical, and Old Solid, 
night and day, till they have finished this 
part of the work, that I may see how I 
look in print. 
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CHAP. VIIL 

Further Accounts of Mr. and Mrs. Smith : Mr. 
Smithes Determination to sell his Estate and leave 
the Neighbourhood. 

si OW, reader, if you please, we must 
travel southward, and revisit Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith, and their broken neighbour- 
hood ; for you may reeoHect that Rosa 
fell upon it, like a great stone on a 
platter, and broke it all to pieces. Now 
the sins of the child, as we observed some 
time ago, were visited upon the parents, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Smith got insulted by 
the low^ as well as they had been by the 
high, in their village. Mr. Smith, who 
was an example of patience and forbear- 
ance, bore all with that sort of temper 
which is one of the greatest ornaments of 
human nature, the meek and quiet 
spirit condemned by the world on 
account of its excellency. Mrs. Smith, 
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who dealt as much in fire as he did in 
cold water, rejoiced at all the havoc 
Rosa had made in this place, and called 
people*s sufferings, judgments that came 
down from Heaven ; and was glad that 
her daughter was made the instrument of 
vengeance ; and every furious stroke she 
struck, touched her heart with the rap- 
ture of revenge. Mrs. Smith, however, 
it must be said, was for the most part a 
good wife, a good mother, and a good 
mistress, save and except that she would 
box little Tim the footboy's ears, some^ 
times, when he did what he ought to dp, 
and would give him a pennjr when he 
did what he ought not. Rosa, who had 
a spice of old cinnamon, was in some 
things perfumed by her mother^s essences, 
impatient of afironts and « insults, and 
loved revenge as a crow loves carrion. 

Not one in this fiimily could now ven- 
ture into the street withoutbeingguarded 
by some of Rosa's servants. Mr. Smitb 
was now, as we have said, folly deter* 
mined to sell his estate to Mr. Grove^ 
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had communicated his intentions, and 
*we were dispatched into the south, by 
Old Crab, to get all matters ready for his 
arrival in these parts. Taking Mr. and 
Mrs. Smithes conduct, reader, into con- 
sideration, vre confess we do not think 
them quite blameless, setting Rosa on a 
shelf by herself: people of small fortunes 
ought not to court too much an acquaint* 
ance with the great. Mrs. Smith, who 
rode her husband with pretty sharp spurs^ 
was certainly too urgent with him to visit 
fine folks, and was not content unless 
they paid visit for visit, a thing which 
could not well be expected by people 
of 80 little note and property ; for visits 
are not paid so much to the man as to 
the money, whom the Roman satirist 
very well calls the queen of the earth. 
It is a good rule for erery man to sit in 
his own place j if he leaves his chair for 
one that is made for a man with longer 
legs than himself, folks will laugh, and 
give him a push, some on one side and 
some on another, until they get him out. 



or overturn him, chair and all, for the* 
amusement of his neighbours. Still we- 
must say^ on the other hand, that if a. 
man be well bred and of good family, he- 
deserves the respect of the greatest man 
in his parish, to whom what we haire 
said of the Earl and Countess of Beamy^ 
star may be worth a thought. This 
noble family showed a respect, nay evea* 
a regard, for all, and set such an example 
of good behaviour to all great people as^ 
if followed, could not fail to gain esteem^, 
and even love. The worthy Earl would 
oflen say, *^ If I am not upon good: 
terms with my neighbours, I am not 
on good terms with myself: a gentleman* 
always has my respect ; a poor man my 
help : my rank in life makes my ci\dlities 
acceptable in proportion to my supe» 
riority over those ta whom I please to 
pay them. Nothing pleases me so much 
as to see a poor man address me without 
fear, or makes me lament my rank in 
life so much, as to hear that man stam* 
mer to me who can speak freely to my 
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inferior. I had rather be seen to come 
out of a poor man*8 house, than go into 
the mansions of the opulent. I had 
rather give my title to my dog, and caU 
my spaniel by my name, than set it a 
barking in people's ears to worry them 
out of their senses in my presence. I 
look for respect, and high respect too ; 
but throw respect to the dogs, if it is 
not mixed with esteem/' Now the Earl 
of Beamystar thanked Mr. Smith for his 
satire} and the rather, because it was 
written upon the vices of the great. You 
may remember, reader, he had published 
a satire on great people's faults, which 
brought him much odium in his neigh- 
bourhood. The Noble Earl defended it 
and its author against some in Mr. 
Smith's vicinity ; and said, he was glad 
to find men of his rank corrected : he 
felt himself stung, he said ; but thankful 
for what Mr. Smith had said, and would 
put his satire to the use for which its 
author had whetted it, and cut out what 
is unsound and cancerous in himself; a 
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wiser thing than to abuse a work which 
ought to be put to public use. We must 
beg leave to observe, that this was to act 
like a noble man. And he made some gen- 
tlemen in Mr. Smith's village heartily 
ashamed of themselves, when he called 
on Mr. Smith on purpose to thank him 
for his publication. It is sometimes 
prudent to praise what we cannot imi- 
tate, as it is wise not to condemn what 
it would be much better for us if we 
could. If they thought the satire was 
pointed with malice, acting as he did, 
they would have quenched the fiery dart: 
if 'written^ as all satire ought to be, to 
mend people's lives and manners, not to 
take it in good part was to condemn 
themselves. But of this thus fiir. 

Well, reader, your curiosity is now 
satisfied, and you can now account for 
Rosa's sad disappointment at the post- 
office, when the letter-sorter said there 
was no letter for her: you can guess, 
now, that she expected one from Mr. 
Elsmere j but why she did not receive 
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one still reaiaiM to be explained : but 
this meal's-meat is enough for your 
curiosity at present; surfeits are bad 
things^ and health comes of spare diet 
From this time Rosa received no more 
letters from Mr. Elsmere ; and you may 
well imagine, fair reader, if you have 
got such a thing as a sweetheart, what 
the poor maiden must feel on such a sad 
occasion : the reason of this neglect on 
his part will be seen in its place. Poor 
Rosa's sun now rose and set in clouds ; 
and every morning when she left her 
bed, she left her pillow wet with her 
tears. Now, perhaps, you will say, 
reader, that it is not every shower of 
tears that makes pity spring up in our 
hearts, and the seeds must be in the soil 
before any such sweet fruit as that can 
come ; though Rosa, or any other young 
lady, cried her eyes out: this is true. 
Rosa's conduct of late has not sown 
many seeds of this sort in our minds, we 
fear; and whatever else may spring up, 
Rosa cannot reasonably expect, at thia 
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season, a very abundant crop of pity. 
When a man gets into a metaphor, it is 
very well if he can find his way out 
again : metaphors are like ditches ; when 
a poor fellow tries to get oiit of one he 
falls into another. We were tsdking 
about pity springing upi in people's minds 
upon its being watered by Rosa's tears ;. 
but pity may not be quite so vegetable a 
matter in her case. Rosa could not 
look for such a thing to grow out of what 
had passed : she had cultivated no 
ground for it. Well, reader, she has beea 
at the post-house again ; for she went 
every day j found no letter from Elsmere^ 
came home, rail up stairs into her roorn^ 
and flung herself upon her bed in a sad 
fit of grief: so, and there let her lie; 
after all her malice and mischief, who 
cares where she lies ? Why, this may be 
said, she does not cry because she is sorry 
that she has done mischief, but because- 
she has received no letter from heir 
sweetheart ; and you may think,' reader^ 
she does not deserve any such nice thing 
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after the pretty tricks she has played in 
her father's neighbourhood. Young 
Twinkle, of all her lovers in it, stuck tbe 
closest to her. Her talk with, him, a few 
days before the fatal duel between him 
and young Preston, was a spur rather 
than a check to his pursuit ; but she had 
managed matters with so much art that 
he could insist upon nothing : she had 
carried her point with him without mak- 
ing him any promises, and fooled him 
still with ambiguities until he grew so 
troublesome that she came to a mind to 
try a quarrel with him to get rid of him. 
Meeting him one day at the Swan, she 
put herself in the way, and he told her 
that he wished to speak to her, when 
the following conversation took place. 
'* If it is possible. Miss Smith," said he, 
•* for one of your turn to know such a 
thing as one serious moment, I earnestly 
beg that it may be the present : in regard 
to myself, I think I never was more 
serious in my life/' " Well, very serious 
Sir/' said Rosa, ^^ what has your serious* 
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ness got to say in so serious a moment ?** 
•• The inextinguishable regard and love 
which burn in my bosom,** said he— 
Bosa jumped up, and cried out, •* Fire ! 
'lire ! fire ! " " One moment, my dearest 
Madam, let me beg one moment, one 
'serious moment,'' said Mr. Twinkle; 
** is it possible, Miss Smith, that you can 
reflect an instant upon what is past, and 
take no serious thought — " " O Sir,* 
said Rosa, *' you have been fighting and 
have killed a man, what of that ? there 
is one coxcomb the less, and not quite 
so many fools as there were; what o£ 
that ? Yes, Sir, you have shot at a fool's 
head, and hit the mark^ and pray, Sir^ 
what is that to me? I like you none 
the better for being a good shot : you 
may shoot long enough before you 
wound me ; you are not a shot good 
enough for that, Mr. Popgun ! You will 
shoot a man through the head, and say I 
killed him, ha. Sir? is that whati am 
come here to have proved ? If coxcombs 
M out and shoot one another because I 
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have a good shape or a pretty face, what 
have I to do with that ? my face and my 
shape are none of my own making, I 
bad rather be a crooked horn, and grow 
on a ram's forehead, than be a bone to 
be fought for by any two puppies in the 
universe!*' Saying which Rosa fell 
a laughing. 

^' This is past all endurance. Madam,** 
said Mr. Twinkle, in anger. ** I hope it 
is," said she ; " I beg we may quarrd^ 
UDd part. I should not care what I say, 
if we could but come to a quarrel. You 
know my father's mind. Sir, and my mo- 
ther's too ; and to tell you a piece of my 
own, I think you will be a great fool if 
you follow me any further : to be plain 
with you, I will never be yours but upon 
one condition." " Oh 1 my charming 
Miss Smith," said he in raptures, " what 
is that ? " ^ Why," said she, " that you 
will hang yourself first, and leave your 
halter as a legacy to the rest of the cox- 
combs in the land, with advice to follow 
your example." " After what I have 
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gone through for your sake. Miss Smith,* 
said he^ '^ you cannot possess the com- 
mon tenderness of your sex.** ** Ten- 
derness ! " cried Rosa, interrupting him, 
^^ if I showed you any I must have the 
heart of a tiger ! The charity lies all on 
the other side to make you hate what 
you cannot get ; I would be tender if I 
bore you malice^ Sir ; if I can but get 
you to detest me, I shall do you the 
greatest kindness in the world. A jest 
may do it ; let another take you, and 
live at the sign of the ass*s head." ^^ I 
will bear these insults no longer, by 
Heavens ! " said he. Rosa, laughing ill 
his face, said, '^ This is just as I would 
have it ; let anger once get love's place 
in you, my dear Sir, and then you will 
hate me and be happy : fling about as 
you please, you cannot make me a better 
firiend than by quarrelling with me. I 
shall never love you until I am sure you 
hate me ; so, if you have a mind to win 
my heart, you know the conditions- 
good day to you : '* saying which, she 
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ran out of the room, and left the young 
gentleman to his meditations. 
. Rosa^ you see, reader, played the jilt 
upon sure grounds. Her affections were 
already fixed upon young Elsmere ; she 
felt the full force of love herself, and 
knew the full extent of the torment 
which she caused in others, by which 
lucky circumstance none of the sweets of 
revenge were lost. We fear, reader, yoa 
will think that Rosa did not desenre 
young £lsmere*s heart ; under cover of 
whose love she could thus torture those 
of others, without any danger to her 
own. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Old Comical arrives in the Village of Three Stars 9 
some Account of his Wife : he is seized for Debt t 
John Stif pinned hy the Throat :' the Wig and the 
old Soto. Old Comical goes to Church. 

If one pair of spurs will make a horse 
gallop, what a monstrous rate he would 
go at with three pair at once ! He cer« 
tainly ought to go three times as fast. 
Mr. Smith was now ready saddled for 
his departure into the north ; and^ more- 
over, he had a few kicking devils on his 
back, each armed with spurs, as follow. 
First spur, a sharp desire to get into his 
native and beloved mansion, old Spade* 
oak ; the second spur as sharp, a desire to 
get out of a place where he had received 
so many insults ; which make one pair 
of spurs : then a pricking, desire to 
oblige his cousin, Mr. Grove of Hinder* 
mark, with the purchase of his estate, a 
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third spur ; then a pungent appetite to 
get into a neighbourhood where he 
would be visited, loved, and respected,!!^ 
all, which made a fourth spur ; here are 
two pair of spurs already : a fifth spur 
was, and that a piercer, the love he bore 
bis daughter Rosa, and the ftars which 
now goaded his mind fiir her safety } and 
a sixth spur, which stabbed him like an 
axis of spits, was the tongue of his wifet 
(hat lacerated his flesh, and tore hia arte* 
ties op^n without mercy or remorse to 
worry him out of the village of Three 
Stars. These, reader, made three pair 
of spurs altogether. Upon the sharp 
points of all which motives, all matters 
had come, full gallop, to a conclusion, 
by frequent letters then and there Mrrit- 
ten, thereunto tending and bearing, to 
Mr. Grove, of Hinder mark, and from 
the said Mr. Grove to Mr. Smith, under 
the eye and direction of Mr. BartboIo> 
mew Decastro, or, as we have always 
been used to call him behind his hackt 
Old Crab. One moment, reader, if you 
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please-^there is an expression that wants 
the file on the last page ; — ^we must just 
turn our hand and give it a touch ; we 
saw you make a wry mouth at it as you 
passed — Get on, get on j no matter, no 
matter } file, a dog's leg and a cow's tail. 

Very well, reader ; now it came to 
pass that Old Crab said to Old Comical-— 
throwing open the casement of his little 
parlour, which looked out full amongst 
all the rogues and rascals in the farm- 
yard — now it came to pass that Old Crab 
called to Old Comical — with his hand 
raised over his eyes, to keep the sun out 
—that Old Crab called to Old Comical, 
and said, in a loud voice, " John ! ** 
Whereupon Old Comical, who was ad- 
ministering a little Pomade Divine to 
Old Crop's tail, galled sorely by her 
crupper, answered and said, " Master, 
here am I/* " Come in, and take 
orders,*' quoth Old Crab : " all matters 
are now settled between Master Grove 
and Master Smith, of Three Stars ; and 

6 
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you must now get ready to go into the 
south/' Upon which. Old Crab shut 
his little parlour window, and Old Conii« 
cal washed his hands at the pump ; and, 
pulling off his shoes, which were dirty, 
he walked barefoot into Old Crab's Uttle 
parlour^ which was always kept as clean as 
a penny. Upon Old Comical making his 
appearance and his bow, which he al- 
ways made upon coming into presence. 
Old Crab said^ ^^ This packet of papers 
must go to Master Smith ; you must get 
ready to go to-morrow. Go first to 
London, and give this letter to Peticraft, 
the attorney ; and then call at the Old 
.Hunimums, in Covent Garden, and be- 
speak my old room ; I shall follow you to 
London before Lady-day : this^ I think, is 
the sixth of March.** Old Comical began 
counting: "Sunday three, Monday four, 
Tuesday five — ^yes, Master — Wednesday 
six : this is the sixth ; March, no miser 
of his time, has now spent six days out 
of thirty-one." " Then," quoth Old 
Crab, " it is time to be gone. All you 
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vrill have to do when you get there will 
be to measure the land, and take an ac- 
count of the timber : the rest must be 
left to me. And if any piece of ground 
does not come easily under the chain, 
note it in your field-book, and, when I 
come, I will run the chain over it again. 
Touch the people upon an inclosure of 
the parish, and try how they stand for 
it } Master Grove will come heavy into 
the scale for it, when he has bought 
Smith's estate there. Here, take my 
land-chain and pegs ; I know them to be 
correct. In regard to the timber, form 
the best estimate you can ; and get every 
tree, that contains ten feet and upwards, 
marked and numbered. I will send 
Smith a letter when I come to London." 
" How*s the old mare^s tail, John ? " 
« It is better than it was," quoth Old 
Comical, *^ that bit of new leather sowed 
into the crupper, did all the mischief 
Master ; Old Crop has got such a way 
with her of brandishing her tail when she 
trots, you might look behind and see her 

VOL. II. M 
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maimer^ that her dock never lies quiet 
in the crupper4oop j and this it is that 
frets her in the root. Master/^ ^^ Come,** 
quoth Old Crab, ^^ you'll stand chatter* 
ing here all day, if I encourage you : go 
along home directly, and get ready for 
your journey ; you know your way ? '* 
''Yes, Master,'' quoth Old Comical, 
^^ I have been in the Village of Three 
Stars before to-day, and lay hard at bed 
and board with one John Stiff, a pufali* 
can, ibr six weeks, and now stand upeo 
the wall for more than a penny .'* " Vihjj 
you scoundrel," quoth Old Crab, '' have* 
n't you paid all your debts yet?" 
*' Look you. Master," quoth Old Comi* 
cal, '^ what a man steals nobody expects 
to be paid for ; and that is tlie reason 
why a tradesman never enters such mat- 
ters on his books ; though the tradesmen 
in London, when fine folks carry things 
out of their shops, set their names down 
in their books notwithstanding : I m3r8elf 
saw a fine lady carry a gown out of a 
tradesman's house, one day} and the 
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shopqiM, m^»fA of i^unnjng after her». 
aitd fltopping her, let her go quietly off 
with the goods, and contented himself 
Willi wiriting the matter down ioi. his^ 
book. Now, if he had dashed out after 
her, and cried ^ Stop thiefy he might 
have got hia silk again — ^but as for the 
money — ^'sume my body, if I can tell 
how tradespeople get on in London ;, jfibr^ 
unless they steal in their turn— but per- 
haps they steal all round ; and if every 
man steals what he wants out of his. 
ne%hbour's house, there's no harm done, 
s^id every body has reason to be satis^ 
fied/* 

Old Crab's dinner now came in; and 
Old Comical, not being invited, went 
out, not like a candle for want of some- 
thing to feed upon, for he had more than 
his master, but because he was now to 
get matters ready for his journey into 
the south. Now Old Comical was de- 
lighted at the thoughts of this journey, 
as he was like to see some of his old ac- 
quaintance; for, when he stole away 
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from the poor parson's house, and left 
him and others to grub Dr. Crambelly 
out of his grave ; he first settled, after 
his flight, at Master Stiff's, at the Swan, 
in the gay town of Three Stars* ate, 
drank, and slept, at mine host's expense, 
took a walk one day before he paid his 
bill, and left a world of chalk upon the 
wall. 

To return to Mr. Smith's neighbour- 
hood : Mr. and Mrs. Smith were now in 
daily expectation of Old Comical ; the 
state bed-chamber was got ready for him, 
for they were not sure Mrs. Mathers 
would not come with him ; and one rea- 
son why she did not come was, she lay 
in, at that time, at her scat at Dillies 
Puddle. A few words upon her — Mrs, 
Mathers' pride set out of the account, 
she was a very worthy woman, and made 
Old Comical a very good wife, who used 
to say that her flesh was worth a far- 
thing a pound more than that of most 
women, taken rough as they run ; a pig- 
poker's phrase*, when be sells a lot of pigs 
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all together and no picking, he makes a 
bargain with the purchaser to take them 
*' rough as they run." If Old Comical 
had been a shoemaker, and chosen hia 
wife for the sake of her bristles, he might 
have furnished his cobler's stall well 
with Madam Funny of Dillies Puddle ; 
her hair was as strong as the boss of a 
turkey-cock : what's a pig's bristle ? an 
awl must go first and introduce it : here 
the expense of awls had been saved; 
these bristles had found their way 
through cow's leather. Mrs. Mathers, 
her bristles notwithstanding, was ca- 
ressed : all the ladies visited her, at fii*st 
out of curiosity, and afterwards for the 
sake of her oddity : they were, however, 
agreeably surprised to find more of a gen-^ 
tlewoman in her than they expected'; 
and Mrs. Mathers gave her dinners and 
her entertainments, in her turn, with the 
rest of the neighbourhood ; and none of 
the great folks there were too great to 
accept her invitations. She smoked her 
pipe, in secret^ over a bowl (^ half and 
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half, with Old Ckxnical^ riotwithfttamKng ; 
-but that was an a little parlour set apart 
for that purpose^ so that the ladies never 
smoked Mrs. Mathers when they cane 
to pay their viisits, or smelied her to- 
bacco. She was one of the blackest and 
the coarsest women ever seen in the king- 
dom of England ; but her features were 
goody and her face not unhandsome^ not^ 
withstanding she had a great deal of 
beard. Since she had married Old 
Comical^ a handsome dining-room and 
drawing-room, surmounted with some 
good bed-chambers, had been added to 
her seat at Dillies Puddle, with a coach- 
house and stables ; forasmuch as Old 
Comical bad long since become a man of 
substance, and his lady kept her carriage. 
She was a very odd specimen of the sex, 
but very good in her humour; andi 
when she laughed, she always raised her 
left elbow and laughed in her sleeve. 
She diverted the ladies in the neighbour- 
hood very much ; and when she and Old 
Comical were invited together, there was 
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always as much laughing in the drawing-^ 
room as there ^fras in the dining-parlour. 
When she spoke to a servant, or odier in* 
Jferior person, Aealways held her nose £aaj^ 
between her finger and thumb, and this 
for majesty, lest her nose should take 
offence. She had a fault, as we have 
said.; she \vas proud because her £ither 
was a Duke, not because her mother was 
a dairy-maid ; and that was the reason, 
when low people came, she held her 
nose : let her pride> however, be what 
it would, a poor man never wanted her 
pity or her purse : and be Mrs. Mathers 
proud of what she may^ she neither is, 
nor ever was, proud of her charity ; she 
not only &lt in her pocket but in her 
Jieart when she gave an alms. When 
Old Comical married her he put her to 
his account because jshe was an odd 
figure : her head grew as if it had taken 
huff at her left shoulder ; and when she 
wanted to look at a matter on her lefl 
^ide, she was forced to turn halfway 
round. She had a long neck| and,. 
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when she drank^ it went qoattle, quattle, 
quattle. She had a foot like a candle* 
stick ; for her heel reached as far one 
way as the plate of her foot, which was 
short, did the other ; and her shoe was 
something like a fire-bucket. When she 
made a low curtsey, which she was very 
apt to do, she had a hard matter to come 
up again ; a little heavy, perhaps, being 
a round fat woman : to one walking 
behind her she looked like a pair of 
bellows with their nose turned down- 
wards, she was so rounded off at the 
shoulders, and gathered in at the small 
of the back ; but then she broke out 
again at the hips, as wide as a coach- 
wheel; and when seated in a narrow 
armed chair, she has been known to stick 
in it, and get up chair and all ; which 
gave Old Comical an occasion to say she 
was disorderly, and to call out Chair ! 
chair ! 

She was very good-natured ; and, 
laugh when you would, she would laugh 
too, and take all in good part. Old 
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Comical asked her for her picture, and 
she, to throw back the compliment, asked 
Old Comical for his ; but no painter has 
been found to this day that could draw 
either of them for laughing. Her eye 
ivas black, exceeding black, but fine, 
very fine ; she had one more eye, which, 
added up together, make two eyes in all, 
equafly black and fine ; and she would 
sometimes wet them both, and then she 
waxed merry. She was proud, it is true, 
but ha^ an excellent heart for all that ; 
and Old Crab said, let the weather be 
what it would, she never missed morning 
and evening services on a Sunday. 

Such was, and such continues to be, 
our wife, reader. Madam Funstall once, 
in her virgin state, but now Mrs. Ma- 
thers, of Dillies Puddle, and mother of 
three children. To return from our little 
diversion upon Mrs. Mathers : Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith were now in expectation of 
Old Comical. And now it came to pass 
— the Lord Mayor passes sometimes-^ia 
came Old Comical into the town of 
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bi a new soft of blae siipe^e^ spangied 
ivith yellow battons, tiuit shone Ke 
ficed itars itr ihe Arauoient of his ooat; 
and on bis waiteoifaedge^dieta dmit, 
Mkefire, a|poi|^eouttboQBdai7'cf ]|lce«f 
,gold ! Yes ! in be came npon a fiiU gal- 
lop) iin be eame^ imdring like M i lt 
.Vesuvius, with a* pipd in Ins Inottdi, in 
ifte middle of a *cioiid of tobacco: in he 
eame Uke a storm ; the fire from his 
"horiBes^ beeb was the Uj^tning, tiie noise 
of his chariot wheels was tbethunder, and 
the smoke which came out of his mouth 
rolled like night upon the darkened 
town! 

^^ Drive into the swao, my little lads^'' 
*quoth Old Comical to the post-boys, 
^ int0 the Samn^ quoth the echo fimn 
the walk of the parish church. Now it 
(came to pass that the post-boys grinned, 
Jaid their leather into their foaming cat- 
tle, and down they rattled into the Swan 
.'yard> and set all the pebbles in a blase ! 
^Uwas Sundqr mortn^ to Oome down 



to the almanac ; and Mr. and Mrs. SUfi, 
host and hostess of the Swan, stood at 
tiie gate-way of the m» to show folks 
their best clothes, and how a gentleman 
and lady ought to be dressed on Sunday 
morning. A smile illuminated the system 
^f tb^ir countenances, like a Btniy wbea 
they beheld Old Comical make a. fine 
bend towards the orifice of their house ; 
and, to put on a clean metaphor, that 
smile was split into a grin, when the post- 
boys charged their gate- way upon a full 
gallop, whip in hand. 

Chariot I What, did Old Comical 
come in his own carrii^e? — Chariot! 
Aye, reader ; where could a man expect 
to &id the Lord of the Manor of Cock- 
a-doodle ? in a fish-cart ? Aye, and a 
noble equipage it was, 'made by the first 
tool in London, all blue and gold, the 
colour of his waistcoat, with a golden 
cock upon his walk fi^r his crest^ and 
eock-ardoodle^ioo for his motto I Now 
it followed— a cow's tail follows, as it is 
its place and office sa to do in cbnse^ 
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quence of the cow— now it followed that 
mine host of the Swan walked up to the 
gorgeous door of Old ComicaPs chariot^ 
with his hat in his hand, cherubs playing 
on their golden lyres in his countenance, 
in the shape of smiles — that's a bold 
figure — his heart and arteries running 
at a puUe of one hundred and twenty, in 
a high fever of joy — we shall over-draw 
our banker— and the skin of his person 
in a profuse perspiratioif ! 

Now it came to pass — a dose of physic 
passes sometimes — now it came to pass 
that Master Stiff stretched forth his hand, 
which some have a way of doing when 
they would lay hold of any thing — now 
it came to pass — best begin again, to 
keep the limbs of the sentence all knit to- 
gether—now it came to pass that Master 
Stiff stretched forth his hand to seize the 
silver hasp of the chariot door; when, 
upon opening the mouth of the chariot. 
Old Comical stared Master Stiff full in the 
face, and cried out, " How now, old ac- 
quaintance ? '' Ahl see what it is to 
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owe a man a bill ; and see what it is for 
timt man to have a stomach full of gun- 
powder! Can't you guess what's the 
matter, reader? Old Comical^ in his 
merry days, when others found meat and 
drink, and he found bowels to put them 
in ; when others found beds, and he 
taught mankind what a bed was made 
for; when others found fire, and he 
warmed his nose thereat, and never paid 
one farthing for the billets ; in these 
merry days it befell that Old Comical put 
up at the hospitable Swan— -kept, as well 
as the Swan, by the aforesaid John Stiffs 
lay at bed and board for six weeks toge- 
ther, was frightened at something one 
night, ran away, and never paid a far« 
thing ! Now, when a man sticks a red- 
hot poker into a barrel of gunpowder^ 
nine times in ten it will take fire and 
blow up. What the red-hot poker is to 
the gunpowder. Old ComicaPs red face 
was to the inflammable blood of Master 
Stiff: he took fire in a moment at it ; 
seized Old Comical by the collar like a 
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thunderboltr^hunderbolts take fbllcB by 
the collar sometime^-^'-aiid handed the 
Lord of the Manor 'ofCock-a-doodle oQt 
of his carriage^ neck and heels ! Yei, 
John Stiff seized Old Comical bj the 
collar; Old Comical^s collar, thcMfbnt, 
went first, and Old Comical followed it, 
into the Swan, when he and John Stiff 
began to grapple one another. There is 
a time when a man and his masdes majr 
be taken off their guard, before the^ en 
tnnster their forces, and form the line ef 
battle : at such a disadvantage was Old 
Comical seized by John Stiff; but, ai 
soon as Old Comical got his strings in 
play, Old Comical soon let John Stiff 
know that there was as much differoice 
between his sinews and John Stiff's 
strings, as there is between pack-thread 
and cart-ropes. Old Comical pinned 
John Stiff to the wall of the Swan, and 
John forthwith bare the countenance, 
reader, of a strangled cat ; and his wig, 
to get out of harm's way, flew from hit 
head to tlie ground. Now it caoie to 
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pas diat lock nn agvnst the wig : m 
came an <dd sow upon fiinge, and, smdl- 
11^ John Stiff ^s wig, well baited widi 
dripping and floor fbt the day, eeiaed^ 
Ae saromy matter in her hunger, ran 
^cff with John Stiff's w^i, and the tail 
atttck out of the comer of her moiitlu 

Bat we left our host nailed, like an 
almanac, against the wall, who now held 
wp his hand to adboowk^e the con- 
qo»w*« A signal for mercy, whether it 
came fimn a man's hand, his moodi, his 
stomach, or his bones, ahrajs tnrned an 
enemy into a friend with Old Coancal : 
iirfiereapon he took his hand from the 
qiheropharangei of John Stiff; who, as 
soon as he oould get wind to speak, 
qiake as fi^ows: to wit; ^ Fkymefor 
what yon robbed me o£, yon g<M*laced 
scoundiel!'' Now it befell that Mis. 
StiS, who had stept aside ta serve an old 
atiaiden lady with a glass of brandy, re- 
turning, met the old sow with her hus- 
band's best wig in her mouth ; and, not 
^loMwn^ lAether she ai|^ not have 
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her husband, the said John Stiff, already 
in her stomach, ran into the Swan, in a 
fright, to see how much the sow had 
left her of her old man ; for, though a 
man's head and his wig usually go toge- 
ther, her husband's head and wig might 
now be parted ; the head be already 
gone down the old sow's throat, and the 
wig be left sticking in her teeth. In 
rushed Mrs. Stiff, into the Swan, by the 
first passage, and found her husband 
pinned to the wall, and his mouth open 
to get a little fresh air. 

Some say that there is nothing got l^ 
a man's putting himself in a passion : 
this is not always true, for Master Stiff 
got his throat well pinched, and his bald 
pate knocked five or six times against 
the wall. Mrs. Stiff, when she saw it, was 
frightened at the sight ; and, as no 
sound could come out of his throat, she 
squalled out for herself and him too. 
Now Old Comical, like a brave but cour- 
teous knight as any in romance or tale 
of old, withdrew his fury and his hand 
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from John Stiff's weasand, upon the sig- 
nal for quarter; and upon the ehntic 
hoops of his throat recoiling back again 
into their places, gave passage to the 
abusive words aforesaid, ^^ Pay me fiir 
what you robbed me of, you gold-laced 
scoundrel ! ** But Old Comical, like a 
valiant conqueror, regarded words but as 
wind, put his hand into his pocket, like 
a man of true metal, and Master Stiff 
heard the coin ring a merry^peal in his 
' purse. • 

^^ Make out your account for bed and 
board," quoth Old Comical, taking a 
step towards John Stiff, who took a step 
back, for he had no mind to meet Old 
Comical half way, notwithstanding Old 
Comical's money rung for the landlord : 
" Make out your bill, Domine, and 
either I myself, or the Lord Mayor of 
London, will pay the reckoning imme- 
diately." 

Upon which Master Stiff, without 
asking what the Lord Mayor of London 
had to do with Old Comical's account, 



\ 
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^tMk pdn in Imid, tttrneA to tm bMk, 
«lid prodoced Old Comical a biO, (An 
-Aet long^ in a yny short dpaoe 4j€ time ; 
awhile Mis. Stiff totd Otd Comal the 
vtory of her bnband's wig. ^ I A- 
pat^d t|ie matter with the aow,*' qjmA 
nhe, ** uMimtady * Tliewig bekmgs to my 
'husband^ aad not to yours. Madam ;* but 
tbe jM sow said ' Hmaph,* swallvwed 
the wig, taS and all, and looked ai boa* 
^gry as if die could hate eaten anottier.^ 
Mr. Stiff now put his bill into Old Coou* 
«al*s hand, widt a low bow, which is 
always a fign of high charges; and, 
"while Old Comical was reading^ver bis 
account, Mrs. Stiff scolded Mn Stiff ibr 
putting dripping and flour enough into 
his wig, on Sunday mornings, to make 
it a dinner for a hog! Old Comical, 
having perused his bill, turned his^e to 
-bis landlord and landlady, who were 
spitting brimstone at one another, upon 
the cost, the charges, and the loss, of 
Mr. Stiff 's best wig. . 
^ Here, Master Stiff/' quoth Old 
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Comical, handing htm bis hSlf ^ put 
your ^aicon at the toot of the accomit, 
and I will fMiy for all/' WhereopoDy 
Old Comical came down dap-dash upon 
the nail, like a man of honour and of 
ample fimune, threw ten ^ahillii^ 
amongst the servants like a handfixl of 
dust, and told Master Stiff that he should 
melt attother ounce of silver with him 
before he left the Swan. To come down 
on the nail, reader, is an old court 
phrase for paying a man's bill ; to come 
down slap-dash upon the nail, is when a 
man fires his hand into his pod^et like 
l&Amder, tears it out again like lightning, 
-and ilashes the ready rhino down upon 
the counter with a hearty jerk, like a 
man pelting at a mad dog, in such a 
manner that the cash danceth into the 
mouth and eyes of the receiver: this 
was the way Old Comical paid Master 
Stiff; not as folks pay their bills now-a- 
days, like a blind man, at sight. 

Master Stiff had now got hi^ money in 
hand^and it tickled hk fingenriso, that it 
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set him a laujghing. When a bad debt ii 
paid it goes to a man's heart ; it ia ai 
good as a gift ; and whatever tradesmen, 
and others^ may think, we must needs 
say, the more bad debts they have on 
their books the better. What gtorioos 
days these are, reader, at this present 
moment, when nobody has got a debt 
but what is a monstrous bad one ! Mas- 
ter Stiff and Old Comical now shook 
hands ; and, as there is a warmth in fa- 
conciliation that makes people thirsty. 
Dame Stiff, seeing which way the winds 
were blowing, got a smoking bowl of 
half and half together—- she knew of old 
how to brew the right sort — and, as soon 
as she bad put it together, she. Old Coroi* 
cal, and John Stiff, all got round it, and 
did their best endeavours to pull it to 
pieces. When Old Comical tasted the 
liquor, he smacked his lips, and said it 
was some of the old tackle. So John 
Stiff, his wife, and Old Comical, opened 
their hearts, and poured the noble fluid 
into the ventricles thereof: they draokt 
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and they laughed, and they cracked 
their jokes ; and Old Comical was in all 
his glory. Now the worst of a bowl of 
the best punch is, that it always has a 
bottom to it, and the better the liquor 
is, the sooner folks get to it. Well, we 
must iBake the best of things under the 
moon, aMi when we come to the bottom 
of one bowl, old boys, we must make 
haste and call for another. Now Master 
Stiff, and his jolly dame, looked red, and 
waxed exceedingly merry ; and they 
called on Old Comical for a song with a 
chorus to it, that they might put in what 
they had to spare at the tail of each staff; 
but Old Comical shook his head, and 
told them they had forgot the day ; and 
he pointed through the window at the 
people in the street, who were going 
with their pastor to the evening service. 
** Fiddle-faddle ! '• quoth Dame Stiff, 
getting the bricks and mortar ready to 
build another bowl of the old order of 
architecture, " Fiddle-faddle ! " said she 
to Old Comical, ^^ we have been merry 
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too, befim luowJ* "^ Ayei'' qooth OH 
Qamictl, ^^ ibh^e was ai tiiM whan I 
any thing but honeat; bvt timcB' 
tiiroed about^ old ftmale : once ufMi m 
tme I; broke the: sabbatluday and ohtat- 
«I eimy body ; naw I keep hwaA pay 
mjf iAHi^ how d^je Hfca m^-ahapei 
n»wi •• 

Saying which. Old Ciomieal took Ua 
bajt off a peg^ andwent to choreh aftw 
tkepanmofthepafiak Aasaonaaht 
waa gone» Mr8.<Stiff pot the cork nto 
the bottle ; fi>r» though she liked a drop 
at another's expense, * she and Master 
Stiff were a little mope sparing when the 
li%W>r can at. their own^ After ail, th^ 
scarce knew what to make of Old Comi* 
cal ; they knew, to their cost, what a sad 
rogue he used to be : they could not get 
it out of their heads but that he was 
come upon some of his old tricks, and 
Mrs. Stiff cautioned her husband to have 
an eye to him ; ** for going to church,** 
she said, ^ was a very bad sign: be* 
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sides>'' said sJiQs ^' I hwe not beard him 
sw-ear one oath since he has been in the 
house, and Uiat is a token he is come in 
dilguise. He has paid qff his old score, 
certainly ; but I have known folks in my 
days to be honest in a penny and rogues 
in a poitnd. John»'' said she, locking up 
the rum and the brandy, *^ we vwA have 
an eye to him : his fise gentleman, here» 
in livery, may be aa accomplice ; and 
bis chariot stolen goods, for any thing 
we know. He has ^aid ua the sixteen 
pounds, that he owed us, it is true ; and 
iQKm the credit of thajt may be come 'to 
let us iu £)r fifly : we must have an eye 
tohJ4n, John.** ^^ Leave me alone aa to 
the matter of an eye,'^ quoth Master 
Stiff, winking ; *^ one use felks make of 
their eyes is to see; leave me alon^ 
there*'' The reason why John Stiff said 
this was, because he had a red night*cap 
on his head ; and that accounts for But|>* 
ters very welL A boat, reader^ runs oa 
at a pretty good rate in simple water ; a 
woman's tongue cannot get on at all. 
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unless there be plenty of rum and bnmdj 
mixed with it ; that is^ it is apt to sink 
if there is not something jvetty stroqg 
under it If the Atlantic and the FmdBe 
Oceans were brandy and water, instead 
of salt and water, how the ladies would 
ftU to study navigation ! But let that 
pass — ^Dame Stiff's tongue was adrifk, 
and it ran at a great rate, as follows: 
^ (Md Comical is a pretty fellow to go to 
church indeed ! If he does not come 
back and laugh at thTparson, the sooner 
we get him out of the house the better, 
now he has paid his bill. If any man 
has more religion than his neighbour he 
is sure to be a rogue: I can't think 
what folks go to church for, if it is not 
to come the more easily upon tick. The 
parson, I am sure, is none of our best 
friends^ if people minded all he said, 
we, in the public line, should be all 
ruined ! Who would come in and give 
orders for more than they could eat? 
Who would ring a bell for another bowl, 
or t'other bottle ? If folks came in only 
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to satisfy nature, would they satisfy us ? 
Who would eat when thev were not hun- 
gry, and drink when they were not dry I 
We publicans get half our money by 
folks calling for what they don't want. 
If the parson must needs preach against 
drunkenness, I wish he may be poisoned 
in the next pot of sixpenny! One 
would think the parsons preached down 
good eating and drinking that they 
may keep all the good things to them- 
selves ! What is temperance ? Inn- 
keepers must get their bread. What is 
justice ? One man must be made to 
pay for what another runs in debt. What 
is honesty? The hangman must live. 
What is the devil ? Somebody must be 
damned.'^ This was the sum and sub- 
stance of an hour's talk between John 
Stiff and his wife, when in came Old 
Comical from church. 
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CHAP. X. 

Old Comical visits Mr. and Mrs, Smith : he surveys 
Mr, Smithes Estate : discovers a dreadjkl Plot 
upon Rosa : tohat fdUovoed upon it : Old Comtek 
departs for London, 

"While Madam Stiff was in the pul- 
pit upon the aforesaid texts. Old Comi- 
cal came in from church. Mrs. Stiff 
asked him where he had been ? He said 
*' To serve his best friend/' " At what 
place ? *: " At church," said Old 
Comical. " What d'ye go there for ? " 
said she. " Because I have a great deal 
to be thankful for," said he. " You are 
laughing in your sleeve,'* said she. " To 
be thankful for favours makes a man's 
heart merry," quoth Old Comical : " if 
any one makes me a present, I thank the 
maker as well as the giver." " Why," 
said she, " if I give you a coat, then you 

3 
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will thank the tailor.'* " I hope you 
will not stop so short when you are going 
to be hanged, and forget who made the 
sheep/* quoth Old ComicaL ** You're 
an odd devil/' said she, ^^ and thaVs the 
next step to a methodist parson ; and 
he's a devil in petticoats." " Why,** 
sajld Old Comical, ^^ petticoats and the 
devil have gone together from the begin- 
ning, from Eve*s cool green petticoat 
down to your warm lamb's flannel:— 
and there let it rest." 

** Now, Domine Stiff, in what part of 
this town does one Mr. Smith live ? I 
have a little business with him." " A 
little business with him?** said Mrs. 
Stiff, " I wish ye had a little business 
with his daughter; would tie a brick 
round her neck, andthrowher into the vil* 
lage horse-pond." Old Comical pricked 
up his ears at this ; for living so much in 
his neighbourhood he had known Rosa 
from a child. *' Why, what has his 
daughter done to be dipped in dirty 
water,** quoth Old Cdmical, "ha! 

n2 / 
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Madam Stiff?" "Done!" said she, 
" mischief enough, of all conscience^ in 
this neighbourhood, whatever she has 
left undone in another. If I were to tell 
you all, I should not know where to 
begin or where to end — two gentlemen 
have been killed in this place upon her 
account, a jilting young slut ; the whole 
neighbourhood has been in an uproar 
about her/' Mrs. Stiff was sitting at the 
kitchen fire when Old Comical drew a 
chair near her ; and, in about half an 
liour, Dame Stiff', who could speak the 
Kiiglish language, told him the whole 
story of Rosa's exploits, which he heard 
witlioiit uttering one syllable: but as 
soon as Madam Stiff shut up her mouth, 
he raised his eyes up the chimney, and 
said, in a tone of admiration, " Lawk-a- 
daisey ! " The hindlord of the Swan 
now, by Old Comicars desire, walked 
with him to show him Mr. Smith's house ; 
and, having shown him the door, Ictl 
Old Comical to do as he pleased with it; 
and it is a thing that gets almost as 
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many hard raps in this world as a man's 
pate ; but it does not always quite so 
well deserve them. 

Old Crab never meddled with such a 
thing as a knocker, but always laid his 
oaken stick on with three or four hard 
bangs ; but Old Comical took the 
knocker between his finger and his 
thumb with much delicacy, and gentle- 
manlike demeanour, and gave three 
decent raps, which brought little Tim, 
the footboy, into the throat of the pas- 
sage, and forthwith to the entrance 
thereof, where he found a gentleman in a 
blue coat, and a gold-laced waistcoat, 
standing at the mouth of it ; on the 
^hich he, the said little Tim, made his 
bow first, and then his speech, and said, 
** Pray, Sir, what do you want?'* *' Your 
master is upon the look-out for a gentle- 
man to-day ? '* " O yes, Sir,** said Tim, 
^*he expects one Mr. Mathers — '' " I am 
the man," quoth Old ComicaL " In good 
time, Sir/* said little Tim, " for dinner is 
just ready.** " And I am just ready for 
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pillar, in order to mortify the sinful lusts 
of the flesh/* 

" Pray, Mr. Mathers," said Rosa, 
" when did you leave home ? '* " It is 
now ten days since," said he ; ** some 
business laid hold of the tail of my coat 
in London^ and kept me there a day or 
two with Old Peticraft, the attorney. 
I was forced to wait until he bad read 
over your father's title deeds, and then 
for his directions^ before I came here.** 
** Did George Grove tell you this him- 
self, Mr. Mathers," said she, " or heard 
it you from another ? " " He came one 
day to the farm," said he, " and told the 
thing to me while I was feeding Old 
Crab's hogs, and wanted me to write him 
a letter to laugh him out of his follies.*' 
" Did George Grove say if he mentioned 
my name in his letter, Mr. Mathers ? " 
" Yes," said he ; ** there was a good deal 
about you said in the letter." " What ? 
for Heaven's sake, Mr. Mathers, tell 
me what r " " Why, Rosy, if I must 
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tell you — " " O you must, you must 
indeed ! " cried she, interrupting him — 
** you have bad news to tell me, I'm sure 
you have. — I fear some mischief out of 
this neighbourhood has reached my El- 
smere." " Some has," said he ; ** and 
George Grove is gone to Scotland on 
your account : don't ye cry. Rosy, don't 
ye cr}^" quoth Old Comical, with a tear 
on his nose, " all will be well again, yes, 
very exceeding well." " O my fore- 
boding heart!" cried Rosa, " I feared 
this — O this cursed neighbourhood ! yes, 
indeed, I feared this mischief !" saying 
which, Rosa walked away to the other 
side of the field which Old Comical was 
measuring ; and, when she had got at a 
distance, she leaned against an oak, 
and wept as if her heart was breaking. 

But having just dropped a hint of this 
matter we must leave it at present, and 
go on to another. Hint of what matter? 
the breaking of Rosa's heart ? No, rea- 
der, but what might lead to it with some 
show of reason, Elsmere's strange neglect 

N 5 
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of his Rofia. Alait poor raaideDyihe 
now in a fioe gallery of picturest hong 
found, however^ with no vetjr pleasant 
resemblanees or representations for all 
that, and the portrait of herself was not 
tnuch to her liking, via. a damsel in dis- 
tress, painted to the life. It was a little 
unlucky that Rosa had never, until this 
moment, asked herself this question i 
What would Elsmere think of my con- 
duct here ? a sad oversight ! though the 
question lay just before her shoes. A 
lady that tumbles neck and heels into a 
great hole, has some reason to think that 
she has seen it too late : Rosa was in a 
very bad one at present, and little 
thought while she was breaking other 
people's hearts, that she was going just 
the right way to break her own. But no 
more stitches on this side the jacket at 
present The other matter of which we 
spake must be let in here ; it follows 
thus : Old Comical, amongst other things, 
had two eyes in his head, and he soon 
saw how Rosa stood in the &vour of this 
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neighbourhood, that she was so much in 
the good graces of many, that they could 
have been glad to have seen the dogs 
gnaw her bones for their next meal; 
and Old Comical was the more upon the 
look-out because he soon found her to be 
in danger : she had shut up four houses 
in the neighbourhood, and sent the inha- 
bitants to eat their bread in other parts. 
How, if you had been a baker in this 
place, reader, how would you have liked 
that? and if you had been a butcher 
selling six legs of mutton yesterday, and 
only one leg to day, would it not have 
looked a little like a failing trade ? From 
these you may take a taste of the tem* 
pers of others who lived in the way of 
commerce with the neighbourhood : take 
notice, reader, four families were now 
gone out of it, and had taken all their 
custom along with them ; yes, and some 
of their bills, which were to be paid at a 
future opportunity. Now Rosa came in 
charge for all this mischief; if she had 
not come into the neighbourhood it was 
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said, people's customerB had not gone 
out of it} many had laid in stock to meet 
iheir demands, which now lay dead upon 
their hands^ for want of the usual cus- 
tom:, add to this, not only honest and 
worthy tradesmen sufiered in this case ; 
but what was worse, a great many thieves 
and rogues, who lived on little thefts and 
robberies — ^for every gentleman's house 
swarms with these vermin— came aipon 
the pacish, .and Rosa's beauty, amongst 
'Other mischiefi, raued the poar^s raid ; 
for if poor rogues cannot live by thievery, 
the parish must support them : this is a 
general rule all over England^ and it is 
but just that every parish should keep 
its own thieves, if they cannot keep 
themselves by stealing: now the more 
poor rogues steal, it is the better for any 
parish, and the rates are lower, which 
must needs be the case where gentle- 
men's houses stand pretty thick in any 
neighbourhood — sec what mischief a 
pretty woman may do in a parish. 
Rosa had now heated this hundred red 

1 
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hot, and Old Comical found out this 
thing, viz. that when any body was in 
the middle of a great fire, it was just pos- 
sible that such person might be burned ; 
and, having a very great regard for Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith, and their daughter, he 
lay upon the watch. Now people that 
keep a good look-out see more than 
others that keep no good look-out at 
all, which, however surprising it may 
be, is, nevertheless, very true. An 
odd fellow, who passed himself for a 
foreign^, took Old Comical's eye; lie 
lay by upon his suspicion, and found 
him out to be the son of one of the 
great gentlemen who had left the neigh- 
bourhood — no other than young Pres- 
ton, who shot Mr. William Twinkle 
in a duel, and that to get rid of a rival ; 
for the reader may recollect that these 
two young gentlemen were both of them 
in love with, and at the same time en- 
couraged by, Rosa; not out of love, but 
malice to both. Young Preston had 
come to England, unknown to his friends, 
who lost him all on a sudden^ wltlv ^ 
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defiigD to be the destructicm of Rosa ; bjr 
whose arts he had been brought to fig^ 
a duel^ and kill his fiiend ; lor which gd* 
knt exploit, upon certain matters coming 
to be known, he was under the necessity 
of makii^ the best of his way out of the 
kingdonh Now in a place where Rosa 
had bred so many enemieR^ young Pres» 
ton was not long to seek for finir desper- 
ate fellows to join him in a very widked 
plot, which Old Comical dncovered 
thus: 

Coming one night from the Swan, on 
his wav to Mr. Smith's house, he saw five 
men pass by him, one of whom he knew 
to be the foreigner, as young Preston 
passed himself in disguise upon the 
neighbourhood. Now what had taken 
place between him and Rosa, and be* 
tween him and Mr. William Twinkle, 
had all been fished out by Old Comical, 
as well as who and what he was, in spite 
of his disguise. ^* Good night t'ye, gen* 
tlemen,** said Old Comical ; one said in 
return, ^^ Good night** ^ It usually 
gets dark some time after snnsety** quoth 
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Old Comical. ^' It is not every body 
\¥ho could have found that out,'' said the 
same voice that answered before. ^ Why 
no," quoth Old Comical, ^' a man must 
be used to making discoveries in the 
Heavens all his life, to find out such 
things as that." Now it happened that 
the word ** discoveries ** was the only 
one in the sentence which reached the 
ear of any of the party ; for the men had 
passed Old Comical at some little dist- 
ance : upon this, young Preston, who 
heard it, came back, and asked Old Co- 
mical, with an oath, what he meant by 
discoveries ? The word fell from him by 
accident, he said, and hoped his head 
would not be knocked off his shoulders 
for making use of itj upon which he 
repeated the sentence he had used, in a 
stammering manner, out of curiosity to 
see what he could draw out of them ; for 
he saw in a moment the word " discove- 
ries," raised their suspicions, and they 
were all of them now gathered about 
him. However, he soon got rid of them 
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t^ seeming, by some idle expressioiif^ 
to be little better than a fooh and took 
notice of the house^ which they presently 
entered. Suspecting some mischief to 
be on foot, he followed them into the 
house, down a long passage, and some 
steps, which took him to the door of 
some place like a vault : a woman came 
to this door, after some knocking, and, 
opening it, with a candle in her hand, 
admitted the fellows, and, shutting the 
door, left Old Comical in utter darknesi. 
He was too much used to shifts and 
escapes to be at all alarmed at this, 
though a door, being suddenly shut and 
locked at the other end of the passage, 
a little perplexed him, for he was now 
caught in a trap ; but Old Comical, as 
full of wiles as a serpent, felt about for 
the latch of the door which the woman 
had opened ; having found it, he opened 
the same, and went down a long flight 
of steps which wound round and round 
like a screw. A distant light presently 
struck him; on he went, and found a 
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lamp hanging over ^vliat seemed to be 
the entrance of a cellar ; he put his ear 
to a key-hole, and heard the following 
words : " If to-morrow happens to be a 
fine day, we shall be sure of her in 
Bridges-wood; her servant told the 
ostler at the Swan, in my hearing, tliat 
she would go that way about one 
o'clock/* " She can't go a better way," 
said another ; " for she may be taken 
directly to your house, Tom/' This was 
all Old Comical could collect ; for the 
voices grew then more distant, as if the 
speakers had retired to some inner apart- 
ment ; and presently 'no sound of any 
sort was heard at all. 

Now Old Comical had got in, cer- 
tainly i but it >^as also an object with 
him to get out; in order to which, he 
returned to the passage where he enter- 
ed, and, feeling his way along the wall, 
came, at last, to a door which he could 
not open : after feeling about some time 
for the usual places where doors are 
opened, in vain; the latch said yes, 
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indeed ; but the lock said no : he return-^ 
ed to the place v^here the lamp hung^ 
and, willing to leave no door untried, he 
thumped upon one which he found here 
with his two fists as loud as he could ;, 
presently, hearing people coming, he fell 
down upon the ground, at the door, as if 
he were dead : two men opened it with 
pistols in their hands ; but as they saw 
Old Comical lie on the ground like one 
dead already, they thought it would be of 
no use to shoot him ; but began to lug 
him about to find out who he was: ^^The 
gentleman is not dead,'* said one ; " but 
he seems to be quite as drunk as a man 
could make himself: " and they were at 
a loss what to do with him. ^^ Let us 
pull him out into the street,** said the 
other ; " if he happens to die here, we 
may get into trouble about it." 

"If he turns pale before he dies," said 
the first, " his face will have a great deal 
to do ; for I never saw a man with a red- 
der in my life." « Lay hold on him," 
said th% other j ^« well hand him into 
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the street : he must not lie at our door ; 
if he should die^ we shall be fetched up 
before the Coroner." Upon which, call- 
ing a little boy with a candle, they made 
shift to lug Old Comical out into the 
street; and, setting him upon his bottom 
at the door of an apothecary, they rang 
the night-bell, and ran away-* They ran 
one way, and Old Comical ran another \ 
and when the Doctor opened his door to 
answer the night-bell, he found nobody ; 
and that was not one of his best custo- 
mers, and for this reason, viz. because he 
never took physic. " Who's there ?*' 
said the Doctor, opening his mouth and 
his shop-door. Now when an apothecary \ 
asks such a question as that at his shop- 
door, and nobody answers him, an apo- 
thecary has all the talk to himself. 

Old Comical made the best of his way 
to Mr. Smith's ; the delay his adventure 
occasioned brought on a late hour. Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith were gone to bed ; but 
he found Rosa, sitting in the parlour, 
writing a letter. «* O Mr. Mathers 1** 
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said she ; ^^ what^ you are come j we 
have been wondering what was become 
of you : we waited for you till ten 
o'clock before we went to supper, which 
is a late hour in papa's house; where have 
you been, and how came your clothes so 
dirty ? " " Do you ride out any where 
to-morrow,^i.Rosy ? *' said he. ** Yes," 
said she ; ** why do you ask ? " ** Which 
way do you ride, Rosy?" said he. "Why 
do you ask in such an earnest manner ? ** 
said she. ** Tell me which way you 
shall ride, Rosy," said Old Comical. 
" Why," said Rosa, ** I shall ride through 
Bridges-wood ; I am going to Mr. 
Povey's, on an errand for my papa.** 
'^ No," said l)c ; " you will not go to 
Mr. Poveys, and I will give you a reason: 
but first of all ring the bell and get me 
some supper ; for I have been these two 
hours in a damp passage, and the raw air 
is gone down into my stomach. Rosy ; 
and then I will tell you a story." 

" Bless me I Mr. Mathers," cried Rosa, 
holding a candle to his clothes, "you 
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look as if somebody had rolled you in the 
kennel. I hope you have not been 
knocked down and robbed in the street?'' 
** No, Rosy/* quoth he ; ** they are all 
too honest in this town for that j it is as 
pretty -a parish as a man could see from 
the top of a church ^ tower, I will say 
that for it, without climbing; let any 
man climb and say better." Little Tim, 
Mr. Smith's footboy, now laid the cloth, 
and put a cold sparerib of pork under Old 
ComicaPs nose. " Well done, Tim," 
said he ; ^' that is the best thing in the 
world, though there were nothing else : 
I love every thing belonging to a pig, a 
shoulder of mutton not excepted : " 
whereupon Old Comical fell to and ate 
a good supper. " Now Rosy,'* said he ; 
^ a bason of half-and-half, and that will 
pack me up for the night — ^your mamma 
has not gone to bed and locked up the 
rum and brandy bottles, I hope ? " " No, 
Mr. Mathers," said Rosa ; " she thought 
you might come home late, and want 
something warm before you went to bed. 
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flo she left the key of fine cellaret widi 
ae.'' «' That* B right, that* a right, that^ 
right,'* quoth (Md Comical, rubbing ha 
buids, and singing thefoUdwing staff out 
of one of his own ballads : 

Good liquor maket man*! heart kip h^h. 

Though he he aiity-five O; 
Then mk the bowl, we ne'er shall die 

Whilst we are all aliTO O. 

Little Tim, the fbotboy, burst out a 
laughing at Old Comical's odd squeaie^ 

and put hot water, lemons, sugar, and 
all the elements in order before Old 
Comical, to create a bowl of punch. 
While mixing a bowl of half-and*half. 
Old Comical was in all his glory: a 
merry face cheers up the saddest heart ; 
Rosa could not help laughing at Old 
Comical's pleasant countenance and 
jovial chuckle : whereupon, pouring a 
little of the liquor out of the punch -ladle 
into a glass, Old Comical tasted it with 
a relishing smack, and said it was the 
right sort; and, giving Rosa a gh 
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took one himself, and then told her his 
evening's adventure^ 

Poor Rosa felt a cold chill run through 
her veins, when Old Comical sent ano* 
ther glass of hot punch after it, and spake 
as follows : *^ I have made an end of my 
survey. Rosy, and my master will expect 
me in London to-morrow night; but 
I am determined to stay one day more, 
to have some tiin in Bridges-wood. 
Never mind ! Rosy — keep up your heart 
out of your petticoats — an escape, 
though no wider than the edge of a razor, 
is as good as another as broad as a turn* 
pike road — take anotlier glass — Rosy ! *' 

** You will make me tij>sey, Mr. Ma- 
thers — but I think I never wanted heart 
so much.'* " Come, come, no tears, no 
tears," quoth Old Comical ; '^ if I don't 
get you safe into Tendon in less than 
eight and %rty Iiours, TU turn you into 
a filly, put a saddle upon your back, and 
ride you into Piccadilly nj)on a full trot ! 
In the mean time I shall turn myself into 
a fine lady, and ride upon a side-saddle ; 
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-^I must borrow your riding habit, md 
some of your petticoats.^' ** Are you in 
earaesty Mr. Mathers?'' ^ In earnest! 
yes,** quoth Old Comical ( '* stand up 
and let me measure your back and skirts, 
and then do you measure mine; the 
balance between us must be accommo- 
dated/' Rosa, though she was a veiy 
fine large woman, could not produce a 
back quite so broad as Old ComicaTs; 
but she was a little taller notwithstand- 
ing. ** Now,** said he, ^^ go and briiy 
your riding dress.'' Rosa fetched two ; 
one made larger than the other for the 
purpose of coming on upon a thick un- 
der waistcoat: Old Comical said he 
could make the large one do— as, in 
times of yore, he had been his own tailor, 
wiicn nobody else would Work for him ; 
and necessity, before now, hath made a 
man a stranger thing— so h^ took the 
riding habit and petticoat (which fitted 
him pretty well) into his apartment with 
him, together with Mrs. Smith's work- 
basket, which furnished him with the 
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MNt of tools, and made matters fit 
to a T, which is the tailors' letter^ before 
he went to bed. Tlie next day all was to 
be kqpt a secret between Rosa and Old 
Comical, and folks be left to find out 
what, the J could for themselves. Rosa's 
horses were brought to the door by Wil- 
liam, her groom ; and Old Comical 
mounted the side-saddle, with a thick 
green veil put over his hat and fiice 
three times doubled ; and when he had 
Rosa's habit and petticoat on, a fine 
' sturdy lass he made. 

William, the groom, did nothing but 
admire his mistress's broad back as he 
jode behind Old Comical, who got on 
one of Rosa's hats very well over a flan* 
nel night-cap — he might catch cold with- 
out his wig^— and a little bush of &Ise 
hair was curled with a grace in his neck. 
One said, as they rode along, ^^ How fat 
that minx gets ! " " Aye," said another, 
^^ she don't take much to heart all the 
mischief she has done." ^^ Nothing will 

VOL, u. o 
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hurt her,'' said a tliird } ^* but great guns 
and empty cupboards." 

As soon as Old Comical and William 
came to the skirts of Bridges- wood; 
** William," said Old Comical, ** come 
this way.** William started at the sound 
of a man's voice; and ^ when he rode up, 
'^ Take this brace of pistols, William," 
said Old Comical ; *^ we shall have some 
fun in this wood, I expect, presently/ 
On which Old Comical gave a loud 
whistle betwixt his fingers. His whistle 
was immediately answered by another at 
some distance \ and Old Comical said, 
*^ Ride behind your mistress, William ; 
all's right.'* WiHiam took his place at 
his usual distance, with no small curiosity 
for what was to happen. 

Old Comical now took a foot's pace, 
and rode, as slowly as possible, until he 
came to the thickest part of Bridges* 
wood: in a moment five fellows rushed 
out of a brake, three seized on William, 
and two on Old Comical : the first fellow 
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ivho seized William was shot dead j but 
the other two^ not at all dismay ed, 
would soon have pulled him off his horse, 
when Old Comical uttered a loud 
scream; at which signal six fellows 
rushed upon the four who remained^ 
took them prisoners, and released Wil- 
liam and Old Comical. The person who 
was shot dead was found, upon exami^ 
nation, to be Mr. Thomas Preston, who 
had gallantly headed the party on the 
post of honour ; for there was no danger 
to be feared but from Rosa's servant, 
who was a very stout young fellow. 

Old Comical, now having his birds iti 
hand, gave William orders to take his 
mistress's horses to an inn agreed on, in 
the London-road, where he would find 
. her, and bid her make the best of her way 
to town J where she arrived at Lord Bea« 
mystar's house in the evening. Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith were left in a pu2zle; and 
Old Comical, after having given his 
directions to the constable and his party, 
what to do with their prisoners, made 

02 
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f^ neacQSt coed back ta unriddle natAen 
to RoMi*ai p^p% and maiBma. As be 
walked by tbo wndowa»^ Mjsk Smith said^ 
^ What bris^ you hack on fbot» Roaaf 
I hope you have sot been thrown fiom 
yow horse?** ^^NobaMunma,** said Old 
Comical, in a feigned Yoice ; and Mm. 
Smith did nol find out the cheat until he 
came in and thiiew bade hia veiL Ifr. 
and Mm* Smith started ; and knowing 
Old Coniieal*s tricks o£oId, fdl a hMi^ 
Mg at seeing him ia women's clpthafc 
Old Coaiicali however, soon told them a 
story that made them both shiver like an 
ague : when he had done, he put a note 
from Rosa into Mr. Smith's handi, which 
informed them that she was gone off very 
safe to London} and they rec^ved a 
letter the next morning which gave an 
account of her safe arrival at Lord Bea- 
mystar*s in Portman*square. 

Thus Rosa and this neighbourhood 
parted — ^but what friends, the reader is 
left to find out for himself. To give him 
a little help, however,, in this mattert 
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her carriage and servants, whofiiDowed 
her with her luggage the next daj^ had 
the honour to be pelted with rotten eggs, 
rotten apples, mud, and dead vermin, 
out of the village ! Well, reader, Mr. 
Smith havii^ now come to a full deter- 
minatioii to sell his j^ace and {tfopertf in 
this . neighbourhood to his couam, Mr. 
Grove, of Hindermark, and Rosa made 
good her promise to her mother, to get 
her papa and all his baggage out of thb 
said neighbourhood ; Old Comical, hav- 
ing this time paid his bill very honourably 
at the Swan, made a map of Mr. Smith's 
estate, and fordaid die grounds for the 
arrival of Old Crab, took his leave of 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith, put four of Master 
StiflTs best post-horses to his chariot, and 
le& the town of Three Stars in a shower 
of mud and a clap of thunder. 



* o 
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CHAP. XI. 

What became tf ike CandaUe and his Prieanenz 
Old CamkaPi Jrrival h London t Meett OU 
Crait OU O^^MU Mn SmUk^ hmfehieEiUde 9 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith return with him to Lmdem* 

JL O catcb and not hold last is almoat ai 
good as not to catch at alL The four 
men, as soon as William, Rosa*s servantf 
and Old Comical, left them, rose upon 
the constable and his party, fairly beat 
them, and every man ran away : there 
was one man, however, who had no mind 
to run ; his race was put a stop to in this 
world, namely, Mr. Thomas Preston* 
who was shot, by Rosa*s servant, throu^ 
the heart. By papers found upon him, 
the plot to seize on, and violate, Rosa 
in the woody was made clear enough ; 
amongst others, a letter written to Mr. 
Edward Goose, which not only stated 
the particulars of the plot, but even 
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named the people ^^hom he had engaged 
in it. We had inserted this letter ; but 
received an order for its erasement, \7hich 
we obeyed with some reluctance. He 
told his friend that he was come to Eng- 
land in disguise, for the very purpose of 
revenging the neighbourhood on the 
person of Rosa, which he would effect, or 
die in the attempt. But, as the catas- 
trophe of this work is taking a quick 
step towards ut, we must now pass on to 
other matter. 

Old Crab was come to London ; and 
Fettycrafl;^ the lawyer, had orders to get 
the writings ready for the conveyance of 
Mr. Smith's estate to Mr. Grove of Hin- 
dermark ; the price, and other matters, 
being agreed on between Mr. Smith and 
Old Crab, by letter, upon condition that 
the land, up(m survey, made good the 
description given of it in quantity and 
quality. This, by Old Comical*s account, 
it was now found to do ; but Old Crab, 
who chose to see things with his own 
eyes as well as other people's, set off the 
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day after Old Comicars arrival in town, 
on a visit to Mr. Smith } when he found 
Old Cofnical*8 map accurate) and his 
account of the estate a true one : he 
measured some of the land over again, 
however, but found very few links differ* 
ence between his own survey and the 
map. Old Crab brought Pettycraft) the 
attorney) along with him, when the deeds 
were executed by Mr. Smith, and a dnrft 
given him tfor the purchase money on 
Mr. Grove's banker in town. Mrs. 
Smith soon got all matters packed op, 
and when the last waggon left the door 
with the goods, she broke out and sung 
for joy. 

Old Crab having now settled all mat- 
ters according to Mr* Grovel wishea 
and orders, he gave the neighbours to 
understand, that Mr. Grove, bohig now 
by far the greatest common-field land« 
holder in the parish, should move for an 
inclosiiro the first opportunity. Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith, and Old Crab, now set off 
together for London, where they, the 



diud Mr. and Mrs. Smithy remained until 
they were informed, by letter, of the safb 
arrival of their goods and chattds at 
Rosa'd magnificent mansion in Cumber- 
land, Spade-oak. 

This is all dim and dull enough ! Very 
well, reader; you must not expect a 
picture to be hung on every wall. His- 
tory, like other buildings, must needs 
have its frame and body, strong coars^ 
wmrk, such as plates and beams, girders, 
interties, rafters, perlines, underpinnings, 
stoned, bricks, and mortar, as well as 
architraves, capitals, entablatures, eor» 
nices, hyperthura, and other ornamental 
projections. In history there must be an 
evcdution of matter, a plain detail or 
narration of facts : there must be chro- 
ndlogy, to show when a thing happened; 
geography, to show in what division of 
the world; and topography, to show 
what place in the said division ; as well as 
sentiment, anecdote, simile, metaphor, 
and ornamental flourishes of wit and 
genius. You must expect a little dack- 
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neM between the flashes of lightmng^ 
especially if it happens in the night The 
meeting, however, of Old Crab and Old 
Comical in London may aflbrd you some 
amusement} we will give a short a^ 
count of it. 

Old Crab was engaged in a varietf of 
business in town at Lady-day as uaual, 
while Old Comical was surveying Mr« 
Smith's estate in the country } a day, 
however,, had now been fixed for CM 
Comical to return to town, and lay the 
map of the land, and other documents, 
before Old Crab. Upon bis arrival he 
made the best of his way to the Bedford 
Cofiee* house, where Old Crab usually 
cat what he called his ^^ bit of victuals.'* 
Coming in, " Waiter," quoth he, " have 
you got such a thing as a large gentle* 
man in a black coat and a bright flaxen 
wig in the house ? '* " Mr. Decastro i ** 
said the waiter j ^' yes. Sir i he is at 
dinner in the left hand corner of tlie 
back part of the coffee-room : ** saying 
which, he put a bill of fare into Old Co* 
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xnicars hand, who received the savoury 
bit of paper with a relishing smack that 
made the waiter smile. Whereupon he 
walked the length of the coffee-room 
with the -bill of fare in his hand, like a 
man that had come in with a good appe« 
tite, and a mind to bespeak a good 
dinner. Presently he espied Old Crab, 
sitting in a corner where there was just 
room enough for a man and his chair, 
with a large tankard at bis right hand, 
busily engaged in a volume of papers : 
half a Cheshire cheese stood before him, 
which usually comes last to table and 
tops a gentleman up. '^ Here I am at 
last. Master/' quoth Old Comical. "Why, 
John," quoth Old Crab, ** what has kept 
you in the country ? you said in your 
letter you should be here the day before 
yesterday." " A little pimple broke 
out on the face of affiiirs unexpectedly. 
Master — but I can't tell sftories upon an 
empty stomach. This packet contains 
the map of the estate, a letter from Mr. 
Smith, and other papers— -read all over 
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while I get a mofMl of victuilt 4 Ihav^nt 
eat a bit since nine o*cIock this mornings 
and my bowek are as fiill of wind as a 
church organ. Here, waiter!** cried 
Old Comlcaly flourishing the bill of &re 
over his head; <' Come this moment aad 
fake orders for dinner ; I shall be starved 
to death ! ** '* You may dine here, tit^ 
ihers,** quoth Old Crab ; ** I have done.** 
The waiter coming, ^ What would you 
like for dinner. Sir?'' « Like for dinner,* 
quoth Old Comical ; *' why, a drove ef 
oxen at top, a herd of swine at the bot- 
tom, a pen of fat calves on one side, and 
a flock of sheep on the other ; and, d'ye 
hear ? put Covent Garden in the middle 
by way of a dish of vegetables. — Waiter ! 
bring a beef-steak first that I may taste a 
sample of your meat, and hold the drovers 
in readiness in case I choose to dine 
here.** While his beef-steak was on the 
fire, Old Comical told Old Crab all that 
had happened in Mr. Smith's neighbour- 
hood ; and lastly, the affiur in Bridges- 
wood, which had kept him a day beyond 
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his time in the country. Old Crab 
blamed Mr. and Mrs. Smith exceedingly, 
for not having more regard to their 
daughter, and said, he should give them 
a severe lecture the first time he met 
them — and he was as good as his word 
—adding, with respect to Rosa, that if 
young Elsmere came to know what 
pretty pranks she had played in het 
father's neighbourhood, he would have 
nothing more to do with her. He ani- 
madverted with much severity on her 
conduct in general ; but her destruction 
of Mr. White-eye's family came in fbt 
the greatest weight of his anger : it was 
a scandalous thing he said, to inveigle a 
gang of young fellows into her snares; 
but to hold out a bait to a man who had 
a wife and family, and he the clergyman 
of the parish too, was an outrage she 
deserved to be hanged for. 

^^ Ah, master ! " quoth Old Comical, 
wrapping up a bit of beaf^steak in horse* 
radish, dipping it in shalot and gravy, 
and putting it into his mouth j ^^ Ah^ 
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master! I am afraid Rosy has been a 
very naughty girl; but you must not 
forget how the fine folks spit into Mr. 
Smith's &ce at the vicarage. Some 
have gone so &r as to say^ that to spit 
into a gentleman's face is an ofience to 
him : it may be a compliment — but for 
a father to have his daughter called a 
prostitute to his own head — think of 
that, master/' quoth Old Comical* ^^The 
scoundrels deserved to have their bones 
broken,"* quoth Old Crab ; *^ and the 
young baggage to be skinned alive for 
leading the parson on to think she was 
willing to become one. Smith and his 
wife have been ill used, John, by a pack 
of purse-proud rascals that bring as much 
nuisance as money into a neighbourhood, 
and there lies the very devil in the mat* 
ter ; money gives one man a power to 
insult another, and some scoundrels 
would as soon lay out their money in 
that way as cut a man*s throat. How- 
ever, to kindle quarrels and murders is 
a more heinous crime, and it was the 

S 
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duty of the girFs parents to put a stop to 
her intrigues before all this mischief had 
been done. I shall talk to Smith about 
this matter when I see him. Who, d*ye 
say, were shot in the duels?** "Sir 
Philip Mildenall, and Mr. William 
Twinkle," said Old Comical ; " the first 
for abusing Miss Smith in young Twiou 
kle*s presence, who was then in love 
with her ; th6 second, for disputing Rosy 
with young Preston in the field." " Was 
he the same whom the groom shot in the 
wood ? " « The same," quoth Old Co- 
mical i ^^ so he got a blue plum in his 
turn ; and the groom would have shot a 
brace of them if the other pistol had not 
missed fire. Their amazement, when 
they found they had got a man instead of 
a woman, set me a laughing — ^ she has 
got a pair of men's boots on I ' said one ; 
^ and a pair of leather breeches 1 * said 
another; and I squeaked like a pig, 
rape, murder, fire, and thieves ! '' 

** This was a pretty fox-hunt 1 " quotli 
Old Crab ; ^^ if the villains had effected 
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their pttrpow, ibis young lifldtiig imold 
hwe been |Miid her w»gM ftr her 
Mrvkto.'* '^Yes/Vqaoth Old Comical; 
*' and sent aWay widi a ptetty good dia- 
meter." What feHowed will not mnch 
€Bteri»in the reader, unlen he be a had* 
surveyor \ for the talk then turned upon 
the map and aurvey of Mr. Sodithli 
tttate^ time's |iriee6 fiir purchase of land 
and houses, coyenaiits and terms of 
leases, repairs^ hedgea, ditches, timber, 
road-ratea^ church-rates, customs, duties, 
poor-rateS) and the like matters^ fiur 
reader, that will neither excite your pas- 
sions^ or turn out much wordi your 
money in the book-market 

Old Crab now pulled out his watch, 
and said it was bed-time, and then a 
yellow canvas bag, with a ^ Here Wai- 
ter ! " to pay his shot. ^ I shall send 
you home to-morrow, John," quoth Old 
Crab; ''meet me here at breakfast** 
Saying which. Old Crab made the best 
of his way to the Old Hum mums, where 
he always slept when in London. << Wai- 
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ter ! ^ quoth Old Comical ; '^ can a man 
have a bed in this house, and get into it 
without being eat up alive by the bags 
and fleas before cock-crow ? *" The wai- 
ter laughed ; for he had seen Old Coflii^ 
cal before that day ; and said he might 
ideep where he used to do, in his old 
room, if he pleased, as it happened to 
be disengaged. ** R'ay, Sir/* said the 
waiter, " did you fed a small silver nut- 
meg grater in the bottom of the tnug 
which came to table with your toast and 
ale ? my mistress dropped one into your 
beer, when she grated the ntitm^ into 
it ; and, being called aside before she 
had time to take it out, I brought it in 
your warm beer at dinner time." *• The 
nutmeg-grater went down the red lane, 
then," quoth Old Comical ; " for I was 
very dry, and took off the pint of ale at 
one pull! 'Die devil of any nutmeg- 
grater did I find, or feel, when I pulled 
the inside of the mug out ? •* " You 
must have swallowed it," said the waiter; 
<< my mistress is sure she let it fall in^ 
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and I am sure I never took it out ; fbr I 
never knew that it was in the cup until 
she inquired for it/' *^ What size wss 
the nutmeg*grater ? '' quoth Old Conii> 
cal, with a stare. ^^ About the size of a 
nutmeg, Sir,- said the waiter. *« If it 
did go dowut it went down without grat- 
ing my throat,*" quoth Old Comical } ^*but 
look you, my lad ; you shall not put it in 
your bill unless you can swear that I put 
at in my belly/' The next morning, at 
eight o'clock,' Old Crab came thunderiiig 
into the coflfee-room, in his thick-soled 
boots, with his oaken staff in his hand, 
which he thumped upon the floor at 
every second step he took on the boards. 
*^ Waiter ! is Mathers up yet ? *" quoth 
he. " No, Sir**' " Have ye got any 
cold beef in the larder ? *" " Yes, Sir.- 
'' What is*t i boiled or roast i - '' Roast, 
Sir. ^^ Here ! lay a cloth, and bring it 
directly, with a quart of strong beer made 
warm, with some nutmeg and a toast ; 
and, d'ye, hear? go and call Mathers; 
the scoundrel will lie a-bed all day ! " 
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** Here I am, master," quoth Old Co- 
mical, coming to Old Crab's table— 
" You lie, you dog," quoth he to the 
waiter j ** you lie, you dog, about this 
nutmeg-grater ; it was the mug I swal- 
''- lowed afler all ! " opening his wide mouth, 
and setting every body in the room a 
laughing, " Come here, Mathers," 
quoth Old Crab, ^^ don't stand gabbling 
there ; I have no time to lose,'' taking 
a packet of papers out of his great*coat 
pocket : ^' here ! this letter is for my 
wife ; this for Master Grove of Hinder- 
mark } tell him I will write again as soon 
as I have seen Smith : this letter is for 
Master Cartland ; tell him I've got the 
money for his oxen at last, five-hundred 
and fifteen pounds ; and if he wants to 
know the character of the butcher, you 
may tell him Old Bang is a scoundrel : 
it is the whole money all but five pounds 
«^tell him he may think himself well off. 
This is a letter for Nelly Dobbs ; tell 
her the old man died without any will, 
and the whole property comes to the 
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heir at law: I have made him settle a 
httddred a year Ml her fi>f her life, h«fw^ 
erer ; so if ahe has a tnind to hthft my 
lervice, and turn feol and fine lady, ste 
uny do as she pleases:'* *^ tf she does, 
Master,* quoth Old Comreal; ^after 
what you have done fixr her, dietdeserves 
to go through the horse-pond on h eifw ay 
from the premises.*' ^' This pared is ibr 
oty brother John : tell his wife the beds 
were sent last Friday : I or d ered them 
to be ripped open after fhey were mads^ 
and ibund that the raseds had chained 
the feathers : I chaiged them to die 
throat with the cheats and they owned, 
at last, that their head jfidlow had made 
a mistake, and took dio worse feathers 
instead of the better samjf^e : if one man 
plunders another, it is only a mistake 
now-a-days. It is a pity some of these 
villains were not hanged by mistake, and 
the lucky blunder not feund out till after 
they were su£Rx»ted! Tell her I stood by 
and saw the right feathers put in, and 
sewed up myself and well packed j lor 
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I never lost sight x>f the beds tiU they 
were put into the waggon^ and I put my 
own seal upon the wrapping cases. 'Tis 
a common bite in London for a man to 
sell you a good thing and take your 
money for it,, and> as soon as your back 
is turned, send home a bad one instead 
of it: they will gnaw cinders in hell 
some day for these things, if they live 
upon roast*beef and plum-pudding on 
earth ! Cheat a man and have an answer, 
ready, is one way to make a good trades- 
man, I warrant.** 

*^ I was served such a trick oncCj'' 
quoth Old Comica], ^^ in a pair of ready- 
made boots ; the devil fetch such rascals 
I say.** ^^ The devil haa no occasion,** 
quoth Old Crab } ^^ they will come 
^emselves, and save the devil that trou- 
ble. Upon which he put half a pound 
of roast beef upon Old Comical's plate, 
and another half pound on his own, and 
Old Crab and Old Comical set to and 
ate their break&sts« ^^ There cannot be 
better fiin,*' quoth Old Comical j " there 
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cannot be better fun, for an honest mati^ 
than to see a rogue tossed in a blanket. 
I remember, in my honest days, I was 
tossed in a blanket for stealing a leg of 
mutton out of a butcher's tray^ and the 
leg of mutton along with me ; it danced 
in my face f wo or three times, and made 
my nose bleed : there was a great crowd 
come about my blanket, and you never 
saw honest men laugh more heartily in 
all your life. Master.** 

** You have been a sad rogue in your 
time, John," quoth Old Crab. ** Be 
matters as they might. Master,*' siid 
Old Comical, " I never was a sad rogue 
in my life ; for I never robbed a man of 
a penny without laughing." " Aye,** 
quoth Old Crab, " and if you had been 
hanged you would have died in charac- 
ter, and gone grinning out of the world." 
" Heaven bless your honour ! ** quoth 
Old Comical, " and thank you for all 
favours. I can now say Amen, at 
church, with a good conscience, and look 
upon a bit of string without starting : it 
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^as you that fetched the spots out of the 
leopard's skin, and washed the Ethiopian 
white, Ma9ter. An honest life is the 
merriest after all; I have tried both: 
you took me in my own way, Master ) 
you saw that I loved fun, and made me 
ten times merrier than ever I was, by 
making me an honest fellow. I have 
found this ; a rogue may laugh, but 
none, except an honest maq, can laugh 
heartily.** IJfpdn which. Old Crab, 
pulling his nose out of a tankard of 
strong beer, tipped with froth,ginger, and 
nutmeg, " John,** quoth he, " tell my 
wife I look to be at home next Saturday 
se'nnight ; I suppose Smith's business 
will keep me at his house a week : push 
them forward upon the barley land, as 
soon as you get home : this is good wea- 
ther for stirring.** 

** What d'ye mean to do with Barn 
Close, Master — sow it with barley ? " 
" Barn Close is too foul for barley ; it 
must lie for turnips, John ; it never 
answers to sow any corn upon foul land. 
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Go to ihe Castle when yon get hoiM^ 
•Ml ask. mj bfother fiw leave to cut 
down one of*the great, ebas in, Ji|m 
doae ba^t ^ bailey-ban^ flow is 
worn out. You are §o fond of glHffping 
about in your gupigeriifead coadn. or jmi 
might take Old Cartland's ommnqf .^filk 
you: you'U be pulled out of thajt pph 
crackby your ears, and getyour thraafeoit 
some iky; this comes of finery/' ^Qm 
me the money» Master,*" quoth. OM 
Comical, .^^ and fear not: jf I ftB 
amongst highwaymen theyll spare an eld 
cousin pad; if amongst pickpocket^ 
they will reverence an old ^ biother 
finger : give . me the money, Maater ; if 
I lose it I'll make it good. Old Cartlaod 
will dance for joy at the sight of his 
cash, such is the pleasure of getting in 
a bad debt ; it will be the b€ait fun is 
the world for me to drink a bason of half 
and half, and smoke a pipe with the old 
man upon this his recovery ; PU make 
him cut a caper before I pay him the 
money. It has been a sore place in the 
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poor old man's heart these three years : 
whenever I met him at market my heart 
felt as if it were in a pair of pincers." 

« Well, well," quoth Old Crab, « here, 
take the money ; it will not be much for 
such a rich scoundrel as you are come to 
be, to pay if you are robbed of it ; here's 
your painted wheel-barrow come." Old 
Comicars chariot drove up to the Piaz- 
zas at that moment, -with four post 
horses, and stood ready to take the Lord 
of the Manor of Cock-a-doodle into the 
North. ** Come, Master Punch, jump 
into your coach,*' quoth Old Crab ; 
*' get oft', get ofl^, I want you at home ; 
tho scoundrels will be as idle as be^^gars 
on the farm." Whereupon Old Comical 
stepped into his carriage, and away he 
\^ent at the heels of two brace of high 
flying cattle, hat and wig, out of tho city 
of London. Now most folks are glad 
to get over a bad road, but Old Comical 
made ten times tho haste to get over a 
good one. 

Ah ! reader, sec, only sec, lunv old 

VOL. IT. r 
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habits stick to a man : Old Cqmical went 
off, at last, and never paid for his breal(* 
fast ! '' Waiter;* quoth Old Crf|b» with 
his yellow canvfiss bag in hia hand, 
^^ what is to be p^d here i ** ** Break* 
fasts for two gentlemen, if you please. 
Sir/' said John the waiter, putting a 
small piece of paper into Old Crab*s 
hand. ^^ Breakfasts for (wo ! ** roared 
Old Crab ; ^^ what, is that raaci4 
gone off without paying for his beef?* 
^' Mr. Mathers settled his account last 
nighti Sir/* said John ; ^^ his breakfast 
this morning migiit have slipped bis 
memory." Upon which, Old Crab 
thrust his liand down to the bottom of 
his canvass bag, with a long growl, and 
paid for his own and Old Comical*s 
breakfast. 
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CH^P. XU. 

JTr. ^md Mrs. Sm^i^ amd Old Crab, l^eroe LomdM 
Jar ike Sarfk : Jkrshir A£&mxf4 of Elsm^reamd 

»4 



Some bistonans gi^^e their ladies and 
gendemen a ^y vrink ; and they slip off 
when their readers the least suspect an 
exit : their characters steal away just as 
if they had picked their readers pockets, 
and he sees no more of thcni or his monev 
either. Now we will uot say but this 
mav have been the case with some cf 
ours : but if the reader looks for itiotq 
ceremony, we will, for the future, insist 
upon eveiT gentleman making iiis bow, 
and everv lady her cunsev, before thev 
leave the book ; which, if the reader be 
fimd of bows and cnrtsevs, >rill at least 
be civil ; and give him au opportunity 
to prepare his mind for an eternru fare- 

p2 
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well. Old Comical reader^ is gone off 
into the North ; and now Old Crab, Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith, are just ready to follow 
him ; and we should be very sorry if you 
were not much vexed at the thought of 
parting with them for ever : it will be 
some chance if they appear again, in* 
deed, in this episode ; but much yet re- 
mains to bring our history down to the 
present day ; and several more episodes 
to come in, before the work will be com- 
pleted. But of these matters thus far. 
Upon Mr. and Mrs. Smith's arrival in 
London, they took up tlieir abode at 
Mr. Grove's house, which was already 
prepared for the reception of the family 
from Hindcrmark, which usually came to 
the town very early in the season. M 
soon as Rosa heard of their arrival she 
paid them a visit ; and their meeting, 
after her escape, put all parties to the 
expense of a great many tears. Rosa, 
they observed, looked very ill ; and her 
looks were not at odds with her case. 
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Much talk now befel about Elsmere, of 
^ whom Mr. and Mrs. Smith knew no- 
thing, until Old Crab gave some account 
of him ; and Rosa, having now received 
. overwhelming proofs that he had de- 
serted her, the moment her father men- 
tioned his name, burst into tears, in 
spite of every eflTort to suppress her emo- 
tions. Her father and mother corrected 
her, with a tender hand, indeed, for not 
having told them of this love afiair ^ and 
when a secret is half-born, the rest might 
as well come into the world. Rosa took 
the lead, and gave them a full and true 
account of the whole matter; adding, 
that she had now reason to think that, 
notwithstanding the vows and promises 
that had passed between them, that Els- 
mere had taken very high offence at 
something she had done in her father's 
neighbourhood, and was come to a mind 
to cast her oflT: which, Mr. Smith, being 
now informed of his character, seemed to 
think a very likely thing. Rosa, who 
had given her whole heart to Elsmere, 



I 
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was like to go distracted at the thooghis 
of losing one on ^hom she h$A 
fixed all her affections} and the Lady 
Euthelia Ray, one of her best and 
oldest friends, did every thing she could 
to comfort her, as well as Lord and Lady 
Beamy star, at whose house she was 
upon a visit : all was in vain. Rosa said 
she was sure her heart wouM break ; and 
all she prayed for was, to be as Soon aa 
possible released from her micrary. Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith saw, with much conocrt^ 
that her sorrow was deep in her heart } 
that it was so rooted there, that to pull 
it out would be to rend the soil in which 
it grew. It was better, she said, that she 
should die than live ; an event whidi, 
she said, slie was sure would sok>n take 
place f at which words she put her will 
into her father's hand, telling him thai 
the only pleasure she now had left #as 
thus to be able to restore the old fanily 
estates into his hands : her race id tbif 
world was now Ukc to be a short one; 
and what severe pangs her conduct in it 
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might git^ her toevet^ bet afl^tion fbt 
bir parents wns as sincere as any child 
ftV6r f^lt ; and her love ibf a young pel*- 
toWy wh<y$e name gave hfeir too much 
pkhK to mention, as trde attd ais kind ias 
Mty evet known t'6 tiVd female heart* 
S^ had, Bhe saj!d» Written s^ve^l letters 
to Elsmerig^ hot erne of Which had been 

iftSW^ml : she hfad employed tAeB^m to 
fiwd if he fadd received them ; E^e had 
flb\r obtairt^ ei^rtaM kiy##Tedge that he 
kad r€fceivM them ait j aAd^ wftfi it^ his 
delterminatidn to renounce her fbr ever ; 
Megiiig, as the cat^^e of such his resola* 
tion-, her late conduct itt her father's 
iieJghbotfrhood. — She h&d now done 
Vfkh bim-^it w^mld give her pain, she 
4Miid, did she k»6w that he felt much 
sorrow in parting with her, for her last 
lyyeath should be^ all biasings and com- 
fyrm on him. She knew^ ^hc saidi, that 
sh* ttefthfet did Dfor ^ver tiduld desefve so 
'WbtWeXit a young tfiaii ; and if those 
iVbom Ahe had injnred could be satisfied 
With ii bl*ok«h heart, they might ^ Ktid 
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thank Elsmere for having revenged their 
cause upon his Rosa. She seemed to 
have more to say, but tears stopped her 
here. Mr. and Mrs. Smith were grieved 
enough at what she had already said ; 
and much was objected, much opposed, 
to melancholy and despair. Such their 
opposition, however, Rosa turned upon 
themselves, and said, she was glad that 
they had such excellent moral antidotes 
to Borrow at hand ; they would come in 
well to support them under the loss of 
their daughter. No child, she said, 
could ever love her parents better ; and 
out of that very love grew the cause of 
her own destruction. In reply to the 
religious motives to patience and resig- 
nation^ suggested by her father, she ob- 
served, that she could draw little com- 
fort from that source ; she was too low 
and too unworthy a creature to look so 
high for any consolation ; and, indeed, 
knew little of religion, any further than 
as it was connected with music, painting, 
and arci)itr(*fiire : *«he had gone to 
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church, and pretended to be pious, to 
please Elsmere, and had looked into 
some religious books merely for the pur- 
pose of furnishing religious conversation 
when in his company : she had put the 
best thing to the worst use to gain her 
ends, if it were true that religion, of 
which she knew little, were the best 
thing ; if it were so, to be ignorant that 
it were so, was some excuse for the use 
she had put it to, which she had not 
done, perhaps, if she had known it bet- 
ter : she thought her aunt was a woman 
of great sense ; what she n^lected, was 
held cheap by her. This gave Mr. 
Smith an unexpected blow : he now, 
when too late, took blame to himself for 
breeding his daughter under the auspices 
of the gay and licentious Lady Alicia 
Grove, who had adorned her niece at 
every cost vnith all those ornaments this 
world admires, but died, and left her un- 
adorned for a better : alas ! if not un- 
embeUished for that better, Rosa had 
been good, and Elsmere still her own. 

p5 
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Take good notice, fair rcsader i vntMi^ 
out religion and morality you Miay ri* 
and shine k liltle, vrhile ft metettr here i 
but you will soon fiiU back iftCo thai 
ea»*th you robe firom, and never khihie the 
amallest star in heaven^ Eltaierti 
Mxuck> iit firft, by Rosa's okicbmMoA 
beaaty, fell in loVe with the suptefibr 
gri^ces and brilliancy of her perMn ; addf 
inveigled afterwards by her relifiout 
baits, pledged bil faith Upon her being 
as good as she Iras hatidsome i but, afttf 
all, her beauty held but half his heart* 
and it were much to say it held so much: 
she had made herself out to be a saint in 
his eyes ; he admired the woman, it is 
true, but it was the saint he loved* As 
soon as he became informed, by what 
means itiay appear hereafter, of her 
wicked conduct in her father's neigh* 
bourhood (and he himself came there in 
secret to be an eye-witness of what be 
had been told), his heart rose superior to 
every female charm ; and he tur<ied 
from her as one does from a nuikance that 
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diBgusts ooe« R^Kgf on hatfa its ^Aemies : 
Elsniere himself wiKi one, as well as the 
hypocritical Rosa. He was not contented 
to be good^ but muisrt needs do religion 
a toiachief by trying to be too good, and 
by that mekns making both morality 
asid religion ridiculous. Elsmere strain* 
mA human nature to be what it was im- 
(Kissible for human toture to become, a 
perfect thing: his motives were tran- 
sdendently excelldnt^ but they urged 
Mta into situations «Dd exploits that wer6 
9» transcendently ridiculous ; and what 
aggravated the matfeiv be expected t6 
be laughed at by the world ; and laugh- 
ter^ by this m^ans^ gave him spurs to 
bdconke istiU more ridiculous. His inteU 
lects, as &r as religi6n was concerned^ 
were certainly injiu'ed } and, whenevii: 
he touched npoti that subject, ib his 
letters to Rosa, there was madness as far 
as hfe wetit upoa it ; in other maitters 
mudk ^ood seiilse afad reason. But it 
W0uid foe ^ioiag him/ much injustice not 
to Mgr that his^df ftr the loss of Roso^ 
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whom he tenderly loved by mistake, 
severe ; notwithstanding he found in her 
a cloud instead of a Juno. When he 
discovered what she really was, he wept 
bitterly; and the promises which he 
had made her gave him no little pain. 

After much meditation on that matter^ 
he concluded that he had now two evils 
to choose out of; either to take a wicked 
woman to wife, or break the promiaet 
\vhich he had made her.: he chose the 
last. He was blamed for this by the 
ladies — they might have their reasons- 
he was commended, however, by some 
men of no common sense and under* 
standing, who might have theirs also : 
and for this thing more especially, for 
becoming himself an eye-witness of 
Rosa*s conduct, and taking nothing for 
granted, to her discredit, upon the report 
of others. 

Thus, fair reader, Rosa lost her love : 
take warning by her fate, and bring 
your wit and beauty to a better account : 
but, above all, mark this well : be oioral 
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and religious in good earnest^ or not 
pretend to either. Your fine persoki had 
better be made up of bones and ulcers, 
and your face be rather blasted by light* 
niDg, than be beautiful; if you come like 
a destroying angel into the world, and 
bring destruction rather than a blessing 
on mankind* M^atever blame was 
Rosa's due, her parents came in for a 
considerable share^ for not looking better 
to her education when she was a child, 
and to her conduct when she was a 
woman. The splendour of their rich 
relation. Lady Alicia Grove, dazzled 
their eyes ; and the prospect of money 
falling into their daughter's lap, when 
the old lady fell into her grave, bewil- 
dered their intellects. They laid their 
ground, and fairly enough, for a fortune 
to corne^ suitable to the high breeding 
of their daughter } for it certainly was 
not likely that Lady Alicia, loving Rosa 
as she did, should breed her to great 
things^ and leave her to little ones afier 
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the hsd done. Lady Alicia 
had done the best for her n 
Alicia knew no better : she t 
dcMiId not be dther than a j 
tioA \f bich cost a good deal 
three hundred pounds a-year 
at one of the best places to 
one of the best things ! Ah 
* gance and fine manners wen 
certainly one of the sard best 
of the most finished women th 
introduoed at Court, if, fair 
were made for one world ot 
education is very good, 17 
can be better ; but this is r 
you can, at best, stay but 
here, if you can be said 
upon what is none other t) 
from one place to anothe 
pare you with a world o' 
your journey only, and 
you at' all fbr what is to 
of it, is to make but la 
matter : you are intend 
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the hsd done. Lady Alicia thoifght she 
had done the best for her niece ; Lady 
AKcia knew no better ; she thought that 
dcMiId not be dther than a good edocfr* 
tioh which cost a good deal of money { 
three hundred pounds a^year were given 
at one of the best places to make Rott 
one of the best things ! Ab far as ele- 
gance and fine manners went, Rotti was 
certainly one of the said best things, one 
of the most finished women that ever were 
introduced at Court If^ fair reider, you 
were made for one worhl oAly, such an 
education is very good, nay, nothing 
can be better ; but this is not the case ; 
you can, at best, stay but a short time 
here, if you can be isaid to stay at all, 
upon what is none other than a passage 
from one place to another. Now to pre- 
pare you With a world of fine things for 
your journey bnly^ and not to prepare 
you at all fbr what is to come at the end 
of it, is to make but lamd w6rk of the 
matter : yoh are intended fi>i sometiuflg 
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belter^ fair reader^ than a fbeie toy fbr 
our sex ; we, like child/ cfn, g€ft tired ^ 
toys after a little : arid, if i?e find Ho- 
fbiAg better than a toy in j'oii^ afre very 
apt to throw you aside and look for ado* 
tber t t^ all indignities put upon your 
aeX) your educittion is the greatest ; plaint 
your outsider, afid the work is done! 
What are duties and offices connpafed 
^ith the movei^ent of the liaCibs and the 
finmagefnent of the voice ? If you can 
go out of a room well, it is no gredt 
mattei! how you go out of* the world! 
To dance well is soimething, while you 
bAve got any such things as legs ai>oiit 
ywL ; it is something more to look what 
ftise stejps you Make, which must )m 
bnmgfat to account when all your dano<^ 
i^ days kre over. Mubic is a fin6 thing 
Irhen it t^oines to oiib's ear by laW atid 
by f^^i but ibt stccordatlce of the 
actt^As of life with the rule and law of 
feligieo knd sioAJity makes better har<- 
menyi lefe thi fi<usio*itKkster0 tay What 
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they will. But we must stop here— this 
subject^ else, will run us too far. 

In regard to Elsmere, he was a man 
that did mischief to a good cause. He had 
mistaken religion for an angel of wrath ; 
and, instead of growing more cheerful 
and merry the more religious he grew^ 
came to live in this world like a man in a 
jail, that was condemned to be hanged 
as soon as he went out of it. £kmera*8 
intentions were good, too good, and 
they ran him into two faults : he was 
fain to make something out of human 
nature, for which the materials were not 
good enough, a thing without a fault, 
which were as good, as our merry bro- 
ther historian once told him, as if a shoe- 
maker should undertake to make a man 
out of Spanish leather, and fall at odds 
with himself every time he failed ; just 
as if the thing might be done. Elsmere 
had another fault, that of putting a 
hideous mask upon reIigion*s face, and 
taking fright at it himself, like those severe 
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proscriptive writers that turn religion 
into a fury, brandishing a scourge, and 
spitting coals of fire, in order to bring 
men to fall in love with her. Such as 
these do more harm in their way, and 
that with the best intentions we will 
hope, than the profligate does in his ; 
for let the profligate alone a little time, 
and the dreadful consequences of his own 
vices will preach a more prevailing 
sermon to the world than one of the 
fathers of the church could do. But 
these good folks — for they must needs be 
very good folks if they are themselves 
'what they would fain make others— deter 
people from making any attempt to be- 
ix>me Religious at all^ by throwing such 
impediments in the way as make the 
thing quite a hopeless matter: one might 
thinks if the piety of their lives did not 
contradict it, that they were tempted by 
the devil to sap the very foundations of 
the church, and tumble church, religion^ 
and every thing belonging to it, down in 
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one common ruin ! V/hat good can they 
topect will ever coAie by taking such 
painSy and hying ont all their wit and 
genius, to make out religion to be a bard 
hiistress? Can they think any good 
will come of teiling lies of her ? See 
what frowns and atlger they put mto her 
face ; what a terrible sword thtey fix n 
her grasp ; just as if wrath and fury, 
woiihtls qnd'bloDdy were to be' expected 
at her handsy rathor thoii mercy, {leflce^ 
and cojo^aMiom NoVv if thtsBc gddd 
fblki are pleased io comleiMit nine^tcfitlM 
of nfmnkihd to etdrnil dahiiiaticm-, rHi* 
gion hath ttoihiiig at all to do with that ( 
but the mischief of it is, that they fright* 
eh folks out of thfe cftnrch and their U'ifs. 
Such as read their wenrks tliro<v tip mat* 
tefrs in des{>atr, and say^ if all iMs mxisl 
be done, which these writers c^nivrand 
to be dome, we shall give durfS^lrefi fio fur- 
ther trouble about the thing ; it comes 
much too neat an impcissibility to be 
what w^ ought to be, ftir such as we are 
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ever to be what we should be : out 
chance is for this v/orH only, but ill 
regard to heaven it is put far enough out 
of our reach. 

. EIsHftere, however, as otir merry bro-* 
ther historian used to say, was willing to 
make a long arm for it; he attempted 
impossibilities^ to glorify the flesh and 
make himself perfect ; threw himself into 
the midst of temptations, to prove that 
DO fire could burn him, and other the 
like extravagancies, which answered one 
end indeed very well; it set folks a 
laughing at serious things. One of Els- 
mere's fellow-students, having heard 
that Elsmere was taking a great deal of 
pains to make an angel of himself, said 
to 'another that he would lay fifty gui- 
neas to five shillings that he never flew 
so fiir as a cock turkey. 

Well, reader, of Elsmere and Rosa 
little more remains at present to be said. 
He, after having visited her father's 
neighbourhood in disguise, left it and 
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Rosa in high disgust, returned to Scot- 
land^ and buried himself alive amongst 
the fathers of the church. She, wild 
and distracted at his loss, suddenly 
disappeared, Snd nobody knew what be- 
came of her. 
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l%t Pin •/ah W0rk it exHUfctf n ittf*U0wimg imtrjdmctmy 

«* Little More than two r<iit«ries IniTe dapiifd since a few 
British Merchants hambly loliriird from the Priac» of Indite 
pensisston to irafic in thHr territories. 

** The British dominioo now embraces oeariy the whole of 
thai Tast rc^on, which extead^' froa Cape Comorin tt> toe 
■Mnntains of Tibet, and from liic mjoUn ot the BrahnHi- 
pootra to the sources of the lodas. 

** To collect from its nnmeroas and scattered sonrces the 
iafonnatioii necesMU^' to ^wt clear and accurate ideas of 
thb ^reat empire, and of the transaction* throagh which it 
kas l^n acqaired, is the object of the present nadertakinff. 
It is proposed : 

'* I. To describe the circtmislances in which the intercourse 
of this aation with India commenced, and the particalar> of 
its early profres s, till the era when it conld irst be regarded 
as placed on a firm and durable basi« : 

** II. To exhibit as accurate a view as possible of the peo- 
pie with whom oor countrymen had thus begun to transact— 
•f their Character, History, Manners, Religion, Arts, Litera- 
ture, and Laws ; as well as of the physical circumsiaaces of 
Oimate, Soil, and Production, in which they were placed: 

** III. To deduce to the present times a history of the 
British traosactions in relation to India; by recording the 
train of events; by unfolding theconstitutiooofthe East India 
Company, that body half political, half commercial, through 
whom the bosiBcn has been osteosibly carried on ; by dc« 
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scribiii!!; tlu* niilurc, S)roE;rc9.<:,aii(l cflTccU of llirir coiiioivriia! 
opei-utioii>; by cxuibiiiiii; (Ik* l(';;t>i.ilivc prorrcHin^o, th>.> 
diM*U!«sioiis uiid spc(*ul.'iiioii>. (<> tviiioli our inttTcourM* «il*i 
India has givtMi birtii; liy !iiialy>ii); i!i(* schciiiok of ;:<»vrrn- 
ineut wliicli hu\c brcn iicloptrd tor our Indian dominiuiis ; and 
by un attcnipt to discover the charai'icr and ti*ndrn«*\ of that 
rpccitvs of rolation toonc auotlu'r, in irliicli (ircat Britain and 
tho Indioaio plarcd, 

**Tno subject forms .in entire and hi<;lily interrstin^ pur* 
tinn of the l>riii>li history ; and it i<» hardly possible t'lat tnr 
matter should have* been i»rou£;ht to^olhcr, for the fir%t lime, 
H'ithout bein:;: instnictive, hoMr%er un&kitfullv the t.isk in.iy 
have been performed. If the mcce-^ of ibe Author coirr-- 
ponded with hi^ uriklM*<i, be would t!iro%v Itfhl upon a s-t ite 
of<iori(*ty, hif^'dy curious, and bitheito conimonl> nii>undf*r- 
lit'tod ; upon ihe hisstory of society which, in the compass of hi« 
work, pn'MMit') itoi'lf in almost all il<»ritac;e!iand alliu ohap*'«; 
upon the prinriplc't of legislation, in \thich he has mi many 
iMiporf:i<it e.\prriiiient<« to dehcribe; an>l upon intert -t^ of hit 
coaitlry, (»f which UU rountryuvn ha\e hitherto remaii:««i 
\ery nitich in is;iioranoe, while prcjud ice usurped auil aba.>ed 
ti'.e prer.'jidli^e- of uii.leroianJin^/* 

n. 

CONSIDKKATIONS ()\ TIIK PlMNlIPAL 

FAi-Ni'S OF VllW rKKNCil lilA'OLrTlOV. 

I/V 'ih'J r>A'.rNl>s l»i: SiVil. linj i.!N. ].; ; 

vols. >^\o. 

'0* '1 niH \V.'i.\, CMMplcl' il To:- ihi* jiii'-s j': .' bs/ ».f :i, • 

.5 .'jM-i* o." til.* \m|.. lit •-,-,% ill li,' jii.'i i-Ij:* ! I. „ .; lif.;|.f:. 

•litciiii.iiu-. nt" \ii-. s. .,1, . ;, i:,.. 1,1,., ^^y f\i', ,1;... of *: ; . 

•.li" Sl.u I. ll Will Iw jiubl.H.uil iii l.jl.i!.!', ....J .,i r..:., .. 
»'u* -Lime day. 
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1. SYSTK.M Ol- ( Iir.MISTUY. liv Thomas 
TiioM.scvs, M. 1 1*. K.S. wVr. iVi". A lU'W itiiii,.: . 
rnii:vly riiomiiOM-d, aiul 4«)iin»rr»i>vil iiitt> f • ;r 
octa\o vt>liinu's. 

'J. OP.SKKVATIONS ON THK DIsKASI.D 
MAMIKSTATIONS OF TIIK MINI), cr 1\- 
SAMTY. Uv .1. (i. SiiH/iniM, M. 1). I: 
voyal b\'iu Pri.f 1 1 •. with lour I'lulcc. 
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3. OBSERVATIONS ON THE CANONI- 
CAL SCRIPTURES. By Mary Cobnwallis, 
In 4f vols. 8yo. Price 2^. &. 

4. THE COLONIES, AND THE PRESENT 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Translated from 
the French of M. Ds Pradt, formerly Archbishop 
of Malines. In 8vo. Price I2s, 

*•* The work exhibits a Geoeral yiew> Cieonpraphical, 
Historical, and Commercial, of the various Colonial Pubsesii- 
ons of tlie European Poweis, including the Kast Indies ; — of 
the Policy which has been, and which ouf^ltt to be, pursued 
by the Mother Goiiniries in the Government and Commerce 
of their Colonies ; &c. It will be seen that the lievolution 
which has just taken place at Bravil was anticipated bv M. 
De Pradt. 

5- THE BRITISH PLUTARCH, containing 
the Lives of the most Eminent Divines, Patriots, 
Statesmen, Warriors, Philosophers, Poets, and 
Artists of Great Britain and Ireland, from the ac- 
cession of Henry VIII. to the present Time. A 
new Edition re-arranged and enriched with several 
additional Lives. By the Rev. Francis Wrang- 
HAM, M. A. F. R. S. In 6 large vols. 8vo. Price 

SL i2s. boards. 

* ji * Besides presenting at lea^tonedistiaguished example, 
and frequently several, in nearly every respectable division 
of society, this collection of one hundred Lives exhibits an 
almQSt continuous vieiF of the En^lisli annals from the rudi- 
ments of the Reformation under Henry VI 11. to tl^ concln- 
«ion of I he last century. 

6. SERMONS, practical and occasional ; Disser- 
tations ; Translation3, including New Versions of 
'Virgil's Bucolica,andof Milton's Defensio Secunda; 
Seaton Poems, &c. &c. By the Rev. Francis 
Wrangham, M. a. F. R. S. of Trin. Coll. Cam- 
bridge. In 8 vols. Svo. Price 2/. 2s. 

7. CHRISTIAN ESSAYS. By the Rev. 
Samue^ Charles Wilks^ A. M. of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford, ftnd Curate of St Martin's, Exeter. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. Price I4s* 

8. THE LETTERS OF THE LATE WIVL 
COWPER, Esq. to his Fnends. A new Edition, 
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revised by his Kinsman J. Johnson, LL. D. Rectui 
of Yaxhani witli Welbornc, in Norfolk. In V* voi^. 
foolscap) elegantly printed. Price J/. 1^. wiili a 
Portrait. 

9. THE ILIAD AND ODYSSEY OF HO- 
MEK, translated into English Blank Wrse, wirli 
copious Alterations and Notes. By the samo 
Author. In 4* vols, uniform witli the Letters. Price 
iLHs. 

*«* TlieKe two Works with Iho Pocmii in S voK., r< ::- 
•titute fhc complete Wiirk« of Cowper. Pi ice .1/. 1 1 5. 

10. THE INQUISITION UNMASKED; htii.i: 
an Historical and Philosophical Account of that 
Tremendous Tribunal ; founded on authentic docu- 
ments; ai)d exhibiting the necessity of its Su!'- 
pression, as the means of Reform and Rogoneratinn. 
Written and published at the time when the Xaf ional 
Congress of Spain w&s about to deliberate on thU 
impnrtaiit Measure. By D. Antonio PuJcriiblar.rh. 
Translated from the Author's enlar/rcd ( i»|.y. by 
Wm. Walton, Esq. In *1 vols. Svo. illuj-tm- J. \*\ 
twelve Historical Kiigraviu'.^s. }*rice I/. 1(»j». ! «• r ;-. 

IJ. A MISTOHY OF TMi: JHSIT - ^ . 
\i'hicl) is prefixed, a Repl\ i.* .Ir. D;illi»'«*s I)- • :.. » 
oflhe Order. In'i vols. Svo. J'riee I/. I-. l>i).»rd-. 

V2. THE FRINCJPLES OF POPl LATIOV 
AND PRODUCTION, as thev are afrmtd hy 
the Projrress of Society; wifli a View to Mnal .»• J 
Politieal ('onsequences. By .loriv VVkylam». .l? ,-. 
Ksq. F. R. S. In one large volume Svo. Prii i 1 . . 

\% A SYSTKM Ol- PHYSIOLOCiK M. 
ROTANY. BythoRF.Y. P. Kkitii, r.L. S. V. .r 
\)i' Rethersdon, Kent, and Perpetual Curate t)i' M . -. 
Yorkshire. In 2 vols. 8vo. with l^latib by Sowt . •. , 
Price I/. (\s, 

* ji ♦ Tur work coii-i-ts of four hook-, ari.oinr; mir t%\ ,t. . r% 
r.'uural ilixision of tht* Milijrrt. Tin* lir-t book irmf^ i.r • . 
extiTiiHl structure of i»Iant«. ; thvbrcuiid of ihi'ir internal :,-•.;, - 
w rr,or :iii:itomv ; the third of the ron-litueut |iiiiu-iji. . . 
|ill:iu(s; :tU(l Ihi* fomthroiKuinii an riplicatimi of the |>V:-c>- 
mi'tia of vi'Ci'tuble life and dearA. 
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